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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Letters from Switzerland and Italy, during a 
late Tour. By the Author of ** Letters from 
the East,” ‘* Travels in the East,” &c. 8vo. 
pp- 472. London, 1833. Colburn. 


Ar last we see a volume of which promise 
was given some time ago, and which, we are 
only surprised, when we read its well-written 
and pleasing pages, did not meet the public eye 
with greater celerity after its announcement. 
Mr. Carne is most advantageously known to 
the world by many works, not one of which, 
while it tends to delight the mind, does not 
also tend to improve the spirit and exalt the 
character of man. He is with us, therefore, a 
special favourite ; as he is justiy, in the best 
sense of the word, a popular author. 

In the present instance the grace and feel- 
ing of his usual style are enhanced by the 
power of comparing and contrasting objects, 
which his previous Eastern travels have given 
him, and a frequent originality of view, which 
throws a charm over even familiar and well- 
known things. For the present, we shall illus- 
trate these opinions from the first half of the 
volume, which relates to Switzerland ; purpos- 
ing in our next to do the like from the second 
and Italian part. 

A residence of two years, and no necessity 
for haste in his tours, are obvious advantages 
to the writer; and anecdotes, sketches of in- 
dividuals, descriptions of scenery, remarks on 
national manners, and neat and moral reflec- 
tions, alternate throughout his book in simple 
and natural order, always interesting the reader 
and engaging the mind, without fatiguing it, in 
rambles of most agreeable variety. We read, 
and read, and cannot help wishing that we 
had, every where, beeni of the party! though 
our extracts commence with Mr. Carne’s esti- 
mate of Swiss female beauty. 

“ There chanced (he tells us), as a break in the 
monotony of the lake life, to be a fair held at 
Thun, the largest in the year, and attended by a 
vast concourse of the peasantry from the sur- 
rounding mountains: we went about midday, in 
order to gratify our curiosity with a view of the 
forms, faces, and costumes of the natives. What 
an assemblage! It has been my fate to see 
the dwellers in many a land,—some famed for 
attractions, others for the want of them; but 
such unrelieved, unsoftened ugliness never be- 
fore or since met my view ! and still worse, it 
was universal. In vain the eye sought, amidst 
the crowds of hideous aspects, for one soft, 
sweet, mild feature,—leaving beauty itself out 
of the question. It was vain, utterly vain. 
There is a palm in the wildest desert, a sprink- 

of verdure on the most naked precipice, 
even of this land ; but nature, that has shed 
her gievies lavishly on mountain and valley, 
has shorn their female tenants, as if in wanton- 
hess, even of the natural comeliness that be- 
to the human race. Throughout the 
whole canton of Berne, it is even thus: great 
thick figures ; features full of kindliness, but 


broad and unmeaning ; a pair of legs, exposed 








as if courting admiration (being never covered 
below the knee), and of the shape and thick- 
ness of huge wedges of timber, just hewn from 
the mountain oak. Where, then, is the dream 
—the illusion of Swiss beauty? A question 
we often put to ourselves, whilst traversing 
many a canton. Who has not gazed on the 
pictures or prints richly coloured, brought 
home as specimens of the great loveliness that 
grows like a common plant on every hill ?— 
there are nymphs of Lucerne, of Soleure, of 
Uri, and Berne; one with a waterpot in her 
hand, gracefully bending over her flowers ; 
another with a nosegay; a third engaged only 
in slaying with her eyes ; but they are fairies, 
goddesses, and do much credit to the invention 
of the Swiss artists, who must have laughed in 
their sleeve at seeing them brought up as speci- 
mens of their country. And when the forlorn 
traveller finds himself among the living beings 
who sat, or rather did not sit, for these por- 
traits, he looks wistfully around, and feels 
somewhat as, in the harem of the King of Sen- 
naar, Bruce did, who, after dreaming, perhaps, 
of Oriental beauty, saw large dark forms and 
sprawling limbs, and eyes that would fain have 
sent soft glances, but dispensed startling and 
withering ones instead. Bruce soon escaped 
from the harem, however : —so could not we 
from our horrors; for at the moment we were 
slowly making our way through dense crowds, 
furious torrents of rain began to fall. Unfor- 
tunately, we were not provided with an um- 
brella, and had no resource but to take shelter 
beneath the projecting roof of one of the 
houses. Thun consists chiefly of one extensive 
street, and a terrace is built along the front of 
the houses, and ascended by flights of steps, 
the lower part of which terrace is occupied by 
small shops, which, as well as those above, were 
now much filled. In one part was an unhappy 
vender of prints, coloured and plain, of Ma- 
donnas and miracles ; little saints and martyrs 
to suit the Catholics, of whom many were at 
the fair; in another, pictures of Jerusalem and 
Swiss battles, to catch the Protestants. Ever 
and anon this man shouted in praise of his 
wares. But no sight or sound broke the den- 
sity of the crowd; on rolled the waves of 
brown, wide, harsh aspects, each succeeded by 
another ; while motionless, encompassed, and 
annoyed, we were compelled to remain alter- 
nately gazing with wistful eye, first on the rain 
that rolled in water-spouts from the roofs, and 
then at the paysannes, who sometimes lingered 
as they passed, and, fixing their large eyes and 
prominent features on us, greeted us with 
a capacious smile either of surprise or cu- 
riosity.” 

This is certainly no very flattering view of 
Swiss beauty ; but our author might, perhaps, 
be rendered fastidious by the memory, if not by 
the presence, of some fairer form, such as might 
prove the truth of the old proverb, that “ com- 
parisons are odious ;”’ and thus have an excuse 
which our friend Baron D’Haussez* had not, 





* Weare surprised, by the by, at the thinness of skin 
betrayed by many of our critics in respect to the 
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for taking a rather unfavourable spy of the 
nakedness of the land. Of the general national 
manly character, giving credit for many useful 
qualities, Mr. C. does not speak more ad- 
miringly. 

*¢ Switzerland !”’ he exclaims, “ thou land of 
patriotism !—from mountain to valley —from 
the chalet to the chateau, there is one ruling 
passion which has a sweetness for thy natives 
beyond any other. Were the Venus or Apollo 
to cross the Alps in golden instead of marble 
array, nothing could save their matchless 
forms from instant demolition — even the 
charms of the goddess would be hewn in 
pieces.” 

At Berne we have some further remarks of 
the same class. 

“ The academy of Berne has ten professors, 
and about a hundred and eighty scholars. Here 
the sons of the chief families are educated, as 
well as numbers of poor students from town 
and country, for the expense is small. Educa. 
tion is sufficiently cheap and abundant in Swit- 
zerland, but it is not so easy to make a profit- 
able use of its advantages when completed. A 
young man of talent and ambition has few 
excitements to exertion—few avenues to fame 
or fortune open to him. The army is a mere 
post of honour and inaction; the profession of 
the law is as free from animating struggles as 
brilliant successes; and the church, for which 
there are so many students and candidates, is a 
bare competence. In the political career, even 
to be a member of the council of state, that 
object of first importance and envy is attended 
with little emvlument. The sons of the wealthy 
farmers, who now form a third part of the house 
of parliament of Berne, consisting of nearly 
three hundred, may look forward with some 
hope to this dignity, if capable. Many of them 
have entered the academy, as well as the Ger- 
man universities. In the families of the patri- 
cian counsellors, this dignity, if not hereditary, 
is almost equivalent to it ; because the council 
always chooses its own members—thus creating 
envy and jealousy, not only in the minds of 
neighbours, but even of friends and relatives. 
It seems as if a spirit of aristocracy is an inevit- 
able part of our fallen nature ; it is in vain to 
strive to shake off its spell; like the poisoned 
shirt of Hercules, it cleaves painfully to the 
last. It eats into the very core of this proud 
republic—walks abroad in its streets—dwells 
in its chambers. When men, often of the same 
talents and pretensions, living on terms of 
almost equality, are born half of them to be 
rulers and the other half to be obedient, the 
result cannot be favourable to kindliness or good 
feeling.” —[ We fear that this is too true; yet 
the other side of the case, and the advantages of 
honourable competition, would admit of strong 
arguments. But we proceed with the quotation. ] 
—‘‘ Still, a great part of the educated youth of 
Switzerland are compelled, for want of occupa- 
publication. It is extremely like the same feeling of 
which the same writers accuse the Americans. ‘The 
Baron is often mistaken, no doubt; but cannot we bear 
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tion at home, to seek other lands, or to enter 
into foreign service. And when, after many 
years are passed, they return, with an increase 
of wealth or of wounds, in fighting for a despot’s 
cause—the result is not always favourable. A 
long residence in foreign cities leaves little 
enthusiasm for the seclusion of their native 
valleys and towns, where they often aspire to 
the administration of the laws and of justice, 
for which their experience abroad has not given 
the best qualification. Few cherish a taste for 
letters. The pictures of Zimmerman, of the 
unrivalled enjoyments of a cultivated mind 
turning from the world to the loneliness of 
nature, are seldom fulfilled in his own land. 
Switzerland, to be permanently loved, ought 
rarely or never to be forsaken ; its simple tastes 
and attachments often wither beyond the Alps, 
and, if brought home once more, there is alloy 
and discontent mingled in the cup.” 

We shall vary into particulars, not of the 
country, but of our countrymen there. Of a 
captain of our navy, residing in the valley of 
Hasli, it is told,— 

‘* His chief preference for this secluded scene 
was to indulge in hunting the chamois, of 
which he was passionately fond. He was 
lodged and boarded in the house of a native 
for three francs a-day ; society, of course, there 
was none, save that of the villagers or the 
chamois-hunters. Whole days and nights he 
passed with them in the chase, amidst many 
perils and excessive fatigue, enjoying the wild 
sport with all the keen delight of an Indian 
savage. Rain alone, that foe, ‘ so stanch to its 
purpose,’ of the hunter and the tourist, com- 
pletely threw him out; and, as he sat in his 
chamber, and gazed through the window on 
the dripping forests and rocks, and listened to 
the sharp voices and steps of the noisy children 
of his host, he could not help longing sometimes 
that the tempest was around him, and he again 
on his own deck. But his excellent temper 
and animal spirits brought him through; he 
was a prisoner of his own free will—and this 
makes all the difference. He had attained to 
great expertness in the chamois chase, and his 
name already began to be held in honour among 
the oldest sportsmen of the valley. It was easy 
to perceive that this was the ruling passion ; 
for the indulgence of which, a short, round, 
active frame, a firm step and cool daring, were 
no bad qualifications. His unfailing resource 
against fatigue or privation was not the usual 
flask of brandy or kirschwasser, but a large 
lump of white sugar, the virtues of which he 
extolled to the skies. When hungry or ex- 
hausted, he sat down by a brook, and devoured 
a piece of this talisman, and soon went on with 
fresh vigour and energy.” 

Again, at the inn at Grindelwald,— 

** A motley company was assembled in the 
salon. At the upper end was a group of Ger- 
mans. Nature and their own taste have gifted 
this people with greater roughness of manner 
than most others, as well as with a love of 
eternal smoking ; and this was a party of young 
men, of good appearance and dress, let loose on 
their first journey. Great was the clamour 
they made, and prodigious the quantities of 
champagne they drank; the country, it was 
agreed, was well enough to visit once, but to 
live in, most triste and execrable. Near them, 
and at a table alone, sat a traveller, who offered 
a perfect and refreshing contrast to the Ger- 
mans,—a tranquil, thoughtful Englishman, who 
took his simple meal (that had little indulgence 
in its aspect), with perfect contentment, with- 
out uttering a word, though his eye was full of 
intelligence and animation. Entering into 





conversation, he told us he was a pedestrian ; 
had travelled through much of Switzerland ; | 
and, being pressed for time, was obliged to 
prosecute his journey with more speed than was 
sometimes agreeable. He yet kept up the cre- 
dit of his countrymen for having some original 
trait to distinguish them from others. He had 
a particular aversion to ascend any mountain ; 
and had made it a rule, throughout his whole 
tour, never to digress from the valleys. It is 
true, he lost some of the finest views in the 
land; but of this he was sceptical, esteeming | 
all scenes, when regarded from below, much 
finer than they could possibly be on a nearer 
approach. Mountains he would have nothing 
to do with but to look at from a distance, con- 
vinced that in them, as with many a showy 
belle, specks and deformities would only grow 
more visible on a closer contact. His passion 
for virtt was great; and his eyes sparkled as 
he drew forth from his bosom a small Carlo 
Dolce, which he had bought a few days before 
of a connoisseur dealer in Lausanne. The 
picture had cost high; it had been offered us 
not long before, but its originality had appeared 
doubtful. The pedestrian, however, free from 
every doubt, gazed on it with indescribable | 
satisfaction, convinced that he had met with a 
treasure. It was the constant companion of 
his journey ; and no doubt the Carlo Dolce was 
often drawn forth amidst the glaciers and pre- 
cipices, to refresh the spirits and banquet the 
eyes of the wearied traveller.” 

Of the author’s descriptive powers we think 
the following will be received as a striking 
example : 

‘*A melancholy disaster had befallen since 
our last visit here. The large village of Fruti- 
gen was burned to ashes. Frutigen was in the 
route to the Kandersteg, two or three leagues 
to the left of the Simmenthal; it stood near 
the stream of the Kander, and was a wealthy 
and flourishing village of one hundred and fifty 
houses, many of them of very large dimensions, 
and extremely well built, for here dwelt manu- 
facturers in high prosperity, and some substan- 
tial farmers. The stranger was surprised to 
find so many resources in so secluded a region. 
Beneath many of these roofs there was abso- 
lute luxury to a Swiss, as far as abundance 
and comfort went. It was placed out of reach 
of avalanche or flood, the two most destructive 
agents in Switzerland; and its people might 
with reason dwell in security. A fire broke 
out, and raged with such fury, that in the 
space of two hours, the whole was a heap of 
ashes ; farms, manufactures, barns, the store 
of the peasant as well as the wealthy man—all 
perished. ‘The few gardens alone, full of flow- 
ers and fruit-trees, were still in bloom beside 
the mass of ashes. The dwellings were mostly 
built of wood, that favoured the progress of 
the flames, whose progress it was not possible 
to arrest ; and seventeen hundred persons were 
rendered houseless. It was a dreadful visita- 
tion, that to the people seemed like a sudden 
judgment, so rare is the occurrence of a fire in 
this country. The appearance of the ruined 
village was striking : the church was uninjured, 
but useless now, for the congregation was scat- 
tered without a home. A number had taken 
refuge in the nearest cottages and chalets ; and 
many were wandering about the blackened 
dwellings, that had been the homes of their 
fathers for perhaps a century. The calamity 
fell harder, probably, on the rich man than 
on the poor, for most of the property was un- 
insured. The labourer could find a welcome 
home in the poor chalet of the shepherd, and 








enjoy his rude fare; but not so the owners 
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of those handsome wooden buildings, the little 
aristocracy of Frutigen—the pride of the 
place. Loneliness of situation does not even 
here level the little barriers of rank and 
caste. All were equal now, however ; but the 
expression of sadness, and even despair, was 
strongest on the countenance of the ruined ma. 
nufacturer. The minister’s house, beside the 
church, was also spared, and he might look 
forth from his warm threshold on the scene of 
ruin—but his occupation was gone. A mill 
and two small houses in the outskirts were all 


|that escaped. The grief of the people was very 


great ; it was a hopeless thing to expect that 
their happy village would rise again, as for. 
merly ; years could not repair the loss. It was 
one of the finest and most flourishing in the 
whole canton of Berne. The clean and com. 
fortable auberge was also gone. It was as sud. 
den a distress as befell the town of Salines, on 
the French side of the Jura, which we passed 
through soon afterwards. Never was there any 
thing more sad and picturesque. Salines filled 
a very narrow valley, or ravine, at the foot of 
lofty precipices, and stood on a gentle descent, 
down which a high wind blew the sparks ofa 
chimney, and, the roofs being all of wood, and 
the atmosphere hot and dry, they caught like 
tow. The richer families being at their coun. 
try houses, their handsome residences sunk be- 
fore the flames, without a hand near to help, 
In one part a massive portico stood entire, con. 
ducting only to the dark remains ; in another, 
the fine old trees in the court were untouched, 
though gates and walls had disappeared around 
them. The sign of an inn still hung forth, at. 
tached to its pillar, while the interior was 
empty and still. But the forest could not have 
been consumed more utterly or quickly than 
Frutigen.” 

Mr. Carne’s account of the new religion 
called Momierism, its early persecution, and 
its spreading growth, is very interesting. It 
resembles some of our sects at home: men and 
women of every rank meet in equality; a 
preacher exhorts the assembly ; and they, if 0 
moved, confess their doubts, hopes, and senti- 
ments, in the face of the assembly. The author 
seems to partake of their excitement and en- 
thusiasm ; for he says : 

“¢ This system of the Momiers, though per- 
fectly simple, is concentrated and strong, and 
bears with it the very elements of success and 
victory. No lofty or peculiar revelations are 
claimed ; no member is exalted high above the 
rest for surprise or imitation ; but the minister 
and the poorest of the people, the avocat and 
the paysan, the lady and the washerwoman, 
meet alike on the same kindred soil, drink of 
the same fountain of inspiration on a footing of 
perfect equality, speak of their hopes, fears, 
and triumphs, with mutual sympathy and mu- 
tual kindness. All feel that they are embarked 
on the same troubled but exciting course, that 
the same tide wafts them onward for good or 
for ill; for the system is a purely spiritual one, 
and also an eminently social one. The inter- 
ests of the society are admirably served by the 
private and earnest visits of the female members 
to families and individuals ; they enter with an 
air of perfect simplicity, and, being seated, 
commence a touching and earnest address on 
the subject of their best and highest interests. 
Two or three of their books and pamphlets are 
not forgotten, and are placed in the hand 
of the hearer. They have already their own 
hymn-books ; many of the pieces are of orig!- 
nal composition, and do no discredit to the ge- 
nius of the composer ; and treatises also, expla- 
natory of their sentiments, touching on the 
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darkness that shrouds too much of the land, 
the supineness that lulls the spirits of its people, 
andsoon., No Quaker, however, can be more 
unassuming or persevering than these female 
disciples, whom the rest of the natives call 
Quixotes, and regard with dislike; but if suc- 
cess is the test of a good cause, they have it, 
and will reap it in future years still more 
abundantly. Thedry, cold, comfortless system 
of Calvin falls every day before these humble 
but untired and determined innovators — the 
Socinianism that has thrown its blasting sha- 
dow over the shores of the lake begins to give 
way before the sure yet noiseless march of the 
obscure Momiers. A few years more, and they 
will, most probably, be a powerful and flourish. 
ing body of people.” 

The hospice of St. Bernard, so often painted 
by the traveller, is nevertheless again admir- 
ably represented by our author; but we have 
only room for an adventitious story of its ex- 
treme hospitality. 

“On one occasion there was a group of five 
ladies, all travelling together in perfect har- 
mony both of temper and taste—a very singular 
circumstance ; their ages, too, were different ; 
two or three were a little stricken in years, the 
rest were somewhat younger and more attrac- 
tive, but all enjoyed a perfect freedom from the 
bonds and caprices of that creature — man. 
Feeling the full power of their freedom, and 
resolved to enjoy it to the utmost, they wan- 
dered over mountain and valley, snowy height 
and dreary wild, as their fancy or taste directed 
them. At this time the five were left entirely 
to their own resources, being imprisoned in a 
narrow valley, at an auberge, near the one 
where we had found refuge, by several days’ 
incessant rain. It is a pleasing spectacle, how- 
ever, to see the weaker sex so enterprising, and 
able to defy the elements, without the aid of 
the stronger ; but it will sometimes bring its 
inconveniences. The small party aforesaid that 
arrived towards evening at the St. Bernard, 
were chilled and penetrated with the cold; a 
large fire was presently kindled in the ladies’ 
apartment, to which they were conducted by 
the female domestic, who resides at the monas- 
tery during the fine season expressly to attend 
the fairer portion of the travellers. They re- 
quested some slight refreshment as an antidote 
tothe cold. One of the good fathers, whose 
stomach as well as head had been so steeled by 
many a winter as to render such a beverage 
harmless as well as cordial, unfortunately 
brought a bottle of eaw de cerises, as the best 
remedy he was acquainted with. The fair tra- 
vellers, all unsuspicious, drank freely of the 
ardent and animating spirit, and felt instant 
relief from the severities of the weather. But 
the hour for dinner being arrived, and the 
guests summoned in vain, the repast was de. 
ferred awhile in compliment ; when at last the 
attendant resolved to enter their apartment, 
and found each traveller in a happy state of for- 
getfulness, extended on the floor, insensible to 
the storm without, or the welcome comforts 
within the dwelling. Such had been the effect 
of the perilous draught as to prostrate each fair 
wanderer beside the fire that threw its unfelt 
beams on their recumbent figures, each in the 
attitude in which nature had yielded to the in- 
fluence of the poor father’s draught, who was 
greatly shocked when he learned the effect of 
his benevolence, as well as surprised, it being 
such as he had never felt the slightest tend- 
ency to.” 

Peace be with the fair and unconscious revel- 
lers! for whom it was well that these monks 
Were not like the monks and friars of older 





days, as they are described to us by many his- 
torians. 

The meeting and sojourn of the Helvetic 
Society at the convent of St. Bernard, furnishes 
an animated and excellent chapter. Their pro- 
ceedings resembled those of the British Asso- 
ciation at York, Oxford, and Cambridge. Their 
entertainment was sumptuous, and their intel- 
lectual still greater than their physical enjoy- 
ments. But we must refer for this to the work 
itself; and again heartily bid our gratifying 
traveller go forth and prosper. * 





Stories of the Study. By John Galt, Esq. 
author of the “ Annals of the Parish,” &c. 
&c. 3vols. 12mo. London, 1833. Coch- 
rane and M‘Crone. 


WE have run through but two volumes of this 
new production, and can fairly speak of it as an 
agreeable accession to our lighter literature. 
The first story of “* the Lutherans’ occupies a 
volume and a half in an interesting manner, 
though with hardly material or variety for its 
extension to that length. As all depends on 
the dénouement, we must—not to spoil the 
matter—content ourselves with selecting a few 
axiomatic sentences, as instances of the author’s 
talent for astute observation. 

*¢* T wonder how it is that goodness should 
be so connected with sternness. It is a pity 
that, in the course of Providence, the graces 
should be so much in the possession of those 
who are not remarkable for their practical vir- 
tues.’ - * * One cannot lift 
one’s eyes to any thing in nature—the skies, 
the landscape, or whatever is foul or fair—with- 
out seeing it; we have no choice: and so I 
think it is with the convictions of the mind. 
Reason is the eye of thought, and must see on 
what it looks, and must believe in the exist- 
ence” * © * — The violence of the 
count’s dislike, which arose from disease, was 
ascribed to the acuteness of his perception, and 
he was praised for his discernment the more, as 
he had given no satisfactory reason for the an- 
tipathy. 6 " * The world is 
saturated with misery; like water in the 
sponge, a slight pressure makes it soon appa- 
rent. In every shape and condition of things 
it is found. Among the humble, ravenous po- 
verty predominates ; and the famishing glutton, 
as the rod of Aaron did the Egyptian serpents, 
devours all minor evils. In the higher ranks 
it takes the form of danger, or, what is as ill to 
be endured, carking discontent. In the middle 
orders, where want is never felt nor peril can 
intrude, distrust asserts her bad eminence ; and 
all the ills of life become barbed with cares re- 
specting objects to which the heart gives value 
in its partialities.’ 4 - - ‘ The 


works of art begin to decay from the moment 
they are completed, and finally relapse into the 
elements of their materials ; but there is a re- 
productive principle in those of nature, which, 
though the individual production perishes, the 
general mass ever continues substantially the 


same. It is this which marks the difference 
between the works of man and the creations of 
Heaven.’ ” 

So much for *¢ the Lutherans,’’ except to ask 
who, at page 46, spelt the ** armelery sphere ?”” 

The “ Dean of Guild,”’ a story of between sixty 
and seventy pages, is the next, and far more 
characteristic of Mr. Galt’s best style, as it is 
of the school of the Ayrshire Legatees and the 





* A few of Mr. Carne’s letters appeared about four years 
ago in the New Monthly Magazine ; but they are in this 
form so greatly improved, and the additional matter is so 
much more abundant, that we may well consider the 
whole as original, 





Provost. The Dean of Guild, Wamle, visits 
London from a northern borough, at the ex. 
pense of the corporation, to ascertain how the 
land lies anent the reform question, so as to 
enable this patriotic body to side with the 
strongest party, whether the Duke of Welling. 
ton or Earl Grey. He is made to obtain inter- 
views with these high personages, and also with 
the Lord Chancellor; and the whole is very 
entertaining. Travelling in the Glasgow mail, 
with three companions from different places, 
though on the same errand, Mr. Wamle says: 

** Much most edifying discourse we had as 
we travelled along ; and it was the opinion of us 
all, that it behoved parliament, and specially the 
house of peers, to make a timeous concession ; 
for although a great deal could not be said of 
the good the reform would do, yet it was re. 
quired by the people, who will sometimes have 
their own way, in spite of reason and common 
sense. Observes of that kind were not lost on 
me, but nourished in my bosom. ‘ If,’ quo’ I 
to myself, ‘ four discreet gentlemen of us, from 
four different airts of the wind, are all going to 
London-town on one end’s errand, that surely 
is a sign of something ;’ and I pondered of the 
significance that is in the first verse of the se- 
cond Psalm— 

* Why rage the heathen, and vain things 
Why do the people mind ?’ 
That, said I, inwardly, is a Tory sentiment, 
and would deserve a reflection, being in Scrip- 
ture; but the Whiggish reply to it is really a 
perplexity — 
* Kings of the earth do set themselves, 
And princes are combined !’ 

And it is, I could not but conclude, because 
kings and princes are combined, that the hea- 
then rage, and the people mind vain things. 
* Now,’ quo’ I to myself, in my meditation 
thereon, ‘ it is as plain as a pike-staff, that 
unless the kings of the earth and the princes 
thereof refrain from combining, the heathen 
will continue to rage, and the people pursue 
vanities. Therefore, unless the royal combi- 
nations, or holy alliance, can be put down, 
there is no hope of the people relapsing into 
moderation :’ and I had a deep thought within 
myself on this head, the out-coming of the 
which was, that the world is turning upside 
down, and no one can prognosticate the upshot. 
At last we got to London, a wearied man was 
1; and after getting some sleep in the public 
where the coach put up, I hired a hackney- 
chaise, and went to the house of my wife’s cou- 
sin, in Nightingale-lane, Wapping, to confabble 
with him where I should stay, hoping he would 
have the discretion to press me to bide in his 
house. But, dear me! the Londoners have 
no sagacity in giving names to their things: 
Nightingale-lane was just a grumphie close, 
not a path of more pleasantness than the main 
street of the Goose-dubs in Glasgow. And as 
for my wife’s cousin, Mr. Harrigals, he was not 
just a man of the civilised world ; for in order 
to get quit of me, as I thought, he, in London. 
fashion, told me at once, considering my busi- 
ness, that I would need to look for lodgings at 
the west end of the town.” 

After dinner, he goes to his lodgings in a cab, 
thus whimsically described: —“ It is just a 
whisky with a comical head, and a wee one 
stuck to the side of it, like a lampet on a stone ; 
but it was just extraordinary how the lad that 
sits in the wee one needled and wormed 
through among the carriages in the streets. I 
was ina terrification lest some of them would 
rive off the wheels; and it was not without a 
reason that I was so; for just as we turned into 
Manchester-buildings, which has not a facilp 
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entrance, the cab whambled against a atone, 
and before I could say megsty, I was sprawling 
in a gutter, and the misleared driver wallowing 
aboon me.’”? He adds: “ Mrs. Reckon, my 
landlady, was a very thoughtful woman, and 
never forgot number one ; for as soon as I got 
intil the house, seeing me all dirt, she recom- 
mended a glass of brandy, as my clothes were 
dabbled in the damp mud; but having no brandy 
laid in, she said that she would get some of her 
own speedily; and accordingly, as I made no 
objection, out she went, and in she came with 
a mutchkin, and gave me a running-over glass, 
which settled my inside. Shortly after, she 
came again into my parlour, and inquired what 
I would be pleased to have for supper — a lob- 
ster or oysters, I said that I was not fond of 
either: ‘then,’ said she, ‘ I'll bring you a 
Yarmouth bloater or a salt herring; for I had 
staying with me Mr. Jobbry, the member of 
parliament, and he was just delighted with a 
red-herring, or sometimes a salt one, for his 
supper, when he came from a dry debate in the 
house of commons.’ This was so obligatory in 
her, that although I really was in want of no- 
thing, I could not refuse her civility, especially 
as I did not know what a Yarmouth bloater 
was; and so I told her to get what she thought 
best ; but I trow she, or all was done, made her 
politesse salt enough ;' for the red-herring that 
she brought on that occasion, calling it a beau- 
tiful Yarmouth bloater, was charged in my 
account at the Samaria-like price of a whole 
sixpence. In other respects, however, except 
her weekly bills, I had not a great because to 
complain.’ ” 

Extravagant expectations from reform are 
thus ridiculed, when Mr. Wamle meets his 
travelling friends. 

** I found them together, and with them the 
surviving magistrate of a town in the west, all 
with long faces, and each of them with a sepa- 
rate newspaper, reading the hopes and the 
dooms of their different towns. ‘ Well, Mr. 
Wanmle,’ said one of them, that had the wide 
double flaad of the Times newspaper in his 
hand, ‘ what knowledge have ye gotten con- 
cerning this stremash ?—is your borough a 
gone, Dick.’ ‘ Dear sir,’ replied I, ‘ very little 
is the satisfaction that I have gotten; for, 
really, the Londoners I have been conversing 
with, dinna appear to have a mouthful of sense 
better than our own hamert folk ; some say one 
thing, and some say another thing,— but to 
trust to them, would be for the blind to follow 
the blind.’ ¢ That’s very true,’ said another 
of the squad ; ‘ and I think it would not be an 
ill part of the reformation to flit one of the 
houses of parliament to a canny and quiet 
country town.’ ‘ That would be a radical job,’ 
cried the surviving magistrate. ‘ How d’ye 
think the nation could warsle through, if the 
house of commons was out of town ?? ‘ For my 
part,’ answered his friend, ‘ I never could un- 
derstand what either the government or the 
houses of parliament had to do in London ;— 
it surely would be far better if they had their 
wark and their clatter in a quieter place.’ ¢ It 
is because London is the metropolis,’ said I, 
‘and naturally the head of the state.” But 
none of the gentlemen understood this, though 
the surviving magistrate thought it a very good 
reason. ‘ But,’ replied another, ‘ a reformed 
parliament will see to correct that, with other 
abuses.’ ‘ It certainly would be good for trade,’ 
said the gentleman who was for flitting the house 
of commons, ‘ if the government went about 
the country, followed by the houses of parlia- 
ment, in their own carriages. Would ever, do 


ye think, the play-actors stroll from place to 
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place, if they did not find it for their own ad- 
vantage?’ ‘Oh, sir!’ cried the surviving magis- 
trate, would ye liken government to a gang of 
players?’ ¢ That’s most revolutionary,’ said 
another of the gentlemen. * Oh, we don’t know,” 
quo’ I, ‘what this reform is to bring about.’ 
After some more judicious confabble of this sort 
concerning national affairs, I took my hat and 
came away.” 

By way ofa hoax, a Mr. Gaut [query Galt ?] 
advises him to call on the Duke of Wellington 
at seven o'clock of the morning; and he felici- 
tously obtains admission. His relation is di- 
verting. 

‘“¢ By the time I was in bed, I had pretty 
well considered what I should say to the duke 
next merning; for there did not appear so 
rational a way of coming to the marrow of the 
matter as by seeing himself, which, upon reflec- 
tion, made me contrite that I had for a mo- 
ment misdooted the soundness of the advice of 
Mr. Gaut. I had not that night a composed 
rest; for my head ran all through it on the 
duke, and long too soon was I awake. I did not 
rise, however, till after six o’clock ; and not to 
be unseasonable, I did not leave the house till 
Thad heard the town-clock in the neighbouring 
abbey chap seven. My walk up the park to 
the duke’s yett was very sober: I pondered well 
of what I ought to say, and the more I pon- 
dered, I grew the more perplext. At last I 
came to the house, and being counselled anent 
the rapping, I gave a knock on the brazen gate, 
as if I had been ca’ing a nail in with a hammer ; 
at the whicha fat gasy flunky opened it. ‘ Does 
the duke live here?’ quo’ I. ‘ What duke ?’ 
said he, looking at me saucily, from top to toe. 
* The great duke,’ was my dry answer. * What’s 
your wife’s name ?” said he. ¢ Ah, ah !’ quo’ I, 
‘ye want to ken mine ? — but ye'll look two 
ways for Sunday before I’m explicit ;—but is 
this the Duke of Pumpington’s? I kent it 
was.’ ° It is,’ said the man, a little cowed from 
his audacity. * Then, my man,’ said I, ‘ ye’ll 
just let him know that the Lord Dean o’ Guild 
of a borough that he knows right well, has 
come all the way from Scotland to speak with 
him concerning an extraordinary come-to-pass.’ 
I would not have been just so peremptory, but 
I saw by the looks of the man that he needed 
a dauntoning. So when I said this, he took 
off his gold-laced hat, and called me ‘ my 
lord,’ saying,‘ I did not recollect your lord- 
ship; for when I was in Edinburgh, with the 
Earl of Clawback, at the king’s visit, my Lord 
Dean of Guild was, I thought, a different sort 
of looking man.’ ‘ Very well,’ said I; ¢ but 
let the duke ken that I’m at the door.’ After 
some fraca with another flunky, I was taken 
in by him, and shewn into a room, where, as 
sure as death, there was the duke himself, at 
that early hour, sitting on an elbow-chair, with 
his legs dangling over the arm of it, in a fes- 
toon-like manner, reading a pamphlet. He 
rose up, and having requested me, with the 
height of discretion, to take a chair, said —‘ J 
did not, my Lord Dungael, at first recollect 

your lordship’s title; but I perceive you do 
not come often to town.’ How could the duke 
know this? I told him, then, that this was 
my first jaunt of the kind. Then he inquired, 
really just like a plain other man, on what 
particular business I had come — which caused 
me to reply without trepidation, that in our 
borough we were in great straits, not knowing 
how to comport ourselves in the hobble-show 
of the reform, and would be glad of his advice. 
© Why,’ said he, ‘ that’s soon given; do what 
you think’s right.’ ‘ Ay, my lord duke,’ quo’ I, 





‘what would your grace advise, if we were to 





turn reformers.’ ‘ If you are so inclined, you 
have no need of my advice.” ‘ But we're not 
yet so inclined, please your grace; for until it 
is settled that the Whigs are to keep the 
power, we have resolved to make no change in 
our principles.” ‘A prudent policy!’ replied 
the duke; and I thought I could discern a 
downward crook in the corners of his mouth, 
which was not to the purpose; but, before I 
had time to make an answer, he again said,— 
¢ But your business, my Lord Dungael 2’ Now, 
what I had to do was not a matter that could 
be settled by such short questions; and so I 
said, in answer, very sedately —‘ We are not 
sure among ourselves what is to come out of 
this reform ; and being intent to keep a calm 
sough, we would rather follow your grace, if 
we saw that it would be for our advantage; 
but if there was no hope of your restoration, 
it behoves us to consider about siding with the 
earl.’ ‘ It is impossible,’ replied his grace, 
* that I can be otherwise than delighted to think 
that there are many like you in the country!’ 
‘ Then your grace does not yet despair of being 
taken into the king’s council ?—because, if you 
be certain of that, we will be true to the back. 
bone.’ ‘I don’t doubt it ;°—and rising from 
his seat, and pulling the bell, he inquired of 
the servant who answered it, if the Times 
newspaper had come; which I saw was a sig. 
nification to me to take my departal, and I 
did it with all manner of courtesy.” 

Of course the worthy dean conceives a very 
indifferent opinion of his grace as a statesman ; 
but this, and the details of his other doings, 
we can only recommend to our readers. 

The “ Black Pirate” is a stirring narrative ; 
the “ Greenwich Pensioner” natural and touch- 
ing; and ‘the Lumberer,” an exposition of 
the condition of an actual class of wood-cutters 
in the wilds of North America. These con- 
clude Vol. II., and with this brief notice of them 
our review, as they are short and afford no 
convenient means of extract. 





Geste Navali Britanniche, dal Grande Alfredo 
sino alla Battaglia dell’ Ammiraglio Napier, 
regnante S. M. Guglielmo IV. Poema 
di Stefano Egidio Petronj. Terza edizione, 
dedicata col dovuto permesso a sua Maesta 
fedelissima Donna Maria Seconda, Regina del 
Portogallo. 2vols. Londra, 1833. Treuttel. 
— The Naval Feats of Britain, from Alfred 
the Great to the Battle of Admiral Napier, 
in the Reign of William IV. A Poem. 
By S. E. Petronj. Third edition. Dedi- 
cated, by permission, to her most faithful 
Majesty Donna Maria the Second, Queen of 
Portugal. 

WE congratulate M. Petronj on the appear- 

ance of this third edition of his interesting, 

and, we may say, though written in a foreign 

language, national poem. In it he pays 4 

splendid compliment to the country of his adop- 

tion, and sings the achievements of British 

valour and enterprise with all the fervour of a 

native Briton anxious for its glory. Since the 

second edition (which we noticed in our volume 
for 1828), the author has brought down our 
naval history to Napier’s late battle, which he 
mentions in the following lines, with consider- 
able dignity and harmony :— 
«* Mira di novo Lusitania in grembo 

A funesti disastri, e lacerata 

Da la fraterna ira feroce eguale 

Quasi a quella d’ Etéocle e Polinice + 

E in cor tripudia allor che un Anglo eroe, 

L’ intrepido Napier, con navi elette 

La d’ Algrave tra i flutti a i lidi estremi 

D’ Europa nostra il si ior navi 

Del mal cauto Michel rapido assale, 








E in pochi istant, altq valor spiegando, 
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Valor, fors’ anco, non pii: visto mai, 
$\’l vince e’l doma che con I altre vele 
Sin la maggior, che si credeva invitta, 
Resta sua preda. Eccola volta contro 
Al nobil Tago, e insiem con essa altero 
Quel celébre Marin t’ apre, o Regina, 
1] dorato suo letto e l’ alma sede 

De P illustre Lisbona, onde I’ onori 

Col titol giusto di primier tuo duce.-+” 

We need do no more than repeat, that this 
poem is amply deserving of a niche in the 
temple of Italian poetry; and the author has 
added considerably to the already overflowing 
treasury of his native country. 

We shall now turn to a subject mentioned 
by M. Petronj in one of his notes: it is of so 
much interest in the history of Italian litera- 
ture, and as an effort to rescue the memory of 
one of its brightest ornaments from an imputa- 
tion which has to the present time rested upon 
it, that we shall make no scruple of extracting 
it, and afterwards subjoin our own remarks. 

“ Il Signor Giovanni Rosini, professore nell’ 
Universita di Pisa, letterato insigne e autore 
di molte pregiatissime opere, nel Saggio sugli 
Amori di Torquato Tasso e sulle cause della 
sua Prigionia, come altresi nella sua commedia 
storica, il cui titolo, ‘ Torquato Tasso,’ prova 
ad evidenza, pel primo, che quel sommo in- 
gegno non era affatto divenuto folle, ma venue 
forzato di giurare d’ esserlo, e di comparire per 
tale, punizione unica nell’ istoria, dallo sdegno 
feroce del Duca Alfonso. L’ A. giustamente 
si appoggia in un ottava lasciata dal Tasso 
medesimo scritta di sua mano, comunicatagli 
dal Ch. Signor Betti Romano, e che possiede 
l eruditissimo Conte Alberti, nella quale fa 
egli che si contenga tutto intero il concetto dell’ 
indicata commedia storica. L’ ottava é la 
seguente : 

* Tormi potevi, alto signor, la vita, 

Che de’ monarchi é ritto; 

Ma tormi quel che la Bonta infinita 

Senno mi die, percheé d’ amore ho scritto, 

(D’ amore, a cui natura e il ciel n’ invita), 

E delitto maggior d’ ogni delitto. 

Perdon chiedei, tu mel negasti: addio: 

Mi pento ognor del pentimento mio.’ 
E non ha guari che in Roma sonosi a caso 
scoperti altri versi scritti egualmente dalla 
mano del Tasso, che danno |’ ultima certezza 
d@’ un si barbaro fatto inaudito occorso in quel 
secolo, Trascrivo qui la parte che ho del so- 
netto, in cui dice il misero Tasso : 

‘ Giurai, signor, ma il giuramento mio 

Fu un esecrando sacrilegio indegno; 

Ché a suo voler regge e governa Iddio 

L’ opra stupenda ‘dar umano ingegno.’ &c. 
Conchiude a ragione |’ A. nel prelodato suo 
saggio cosi: ‘ Non penso d’ aver trattato una 
quistione oziosa, perché i casi del Tasso furono 
tra gli avvenimenti pit strepitosi in Italia, sul 
finir del secolo xvi. di quel secolo si fecondo 
Mm avvenimenti. Non so se m’ inganni, ma 
Vorrei pur confidarmi d’ avere aggiunto una 
pagina alla storia del cuore umano; e sparso 
una goccia di balsamo sulle ferite, che gli 
uomini, i quali si danno alle lettere ricevono 
per lo pitt dali’ amor di parte, dall’ ignoranza, 
e dalla malignita. ssi avran sempre di che 
consolarsi col confronto delle immense sciagure, 
im cui |’ invidia precipité un si gran genio; 
poiché per invidia si svelarono i suoi amori; e 
traendo dalle tenebre, in cui stavano nascosti, 
1 temerarj suoi versi, fu abbandonato allo sdegno 
e alle vendette del duca.’” 

M. Petronj, it will be perceived, adopts 
Professor Rosini’s theory in relation to Tasso’s 
madness, With every wish to substantiate the 
fact of that great poet’s sanity, we must confess 
that to us it appears, that the evidence on which 
the proof rests is of a weak and unsatisfactory 
description. According to the professor, Tasso’s 





madness was not real, but feigned. This may 
be possible; but to affirm that he was com- 
pelled by the tyranny of Alfonso of Este to 
swear that he was mad, and to appear as such, 
and to affirm this on the sole testimony of the 
poet himself, does seem to us to be an unten- 
able perversion of logic. Would not Tasso 
have been convicted of insanity before every 
commission of lunacy from this simple fact 
alone? Was ever any lunatic convinced of his 
own infirmity? Envied and persecuted, of a 
melancholy temperament, and labouring under 
the delusion that his works were purloined and 
mutilated, Tasso was decidedly under the infiu- 
ence of a species of monomania. He believed 
himself, as his letter to the Duke of Urbino 
testifies, ** stripped of fortune, betrayed by his 
friends, insulted by his relations, despised by 
his servants, abandoned by his patrons,” &c. 
It is no argument to say, that his poems ex- 
hibit no indication of madness; he was mad 
but upon one point. He believed that he saw 
an enemy as a treacherous friend in every one 
whom he met. Stung by the hostility of Monte- 
catino, the Duke of Ferrara’s secretary, and 
the coldness of Alfonso himself, he looked on 
all with a jaundiced eye. The irritability of 
his morbid temperament was awakened, and 
reason, on one point at least, abdicated her 
sway. Cases of this kind are numerous. More- 
over, we cannot bring ourselves to believe that 
the Duke Alfonso was the monstrous and stupid 
tyrant which this charge makes him. To sup- 
pose that he could ever devise such a scheme as 
that of obliging the poet to swear to his own 
madness, does appear to us ludicrous in the 
extreme. The stupidity and silliness of the 
oath are manifest. To believe a man mad on 
his own oath! What, then, is to be thought 
of the man who asserts that he was compelled 
to take such an oath ? With every respect for 
Professor Rosini’s high talents, and few sur- 
pass him, we think that his ardour in the poet’s 
defence has led him to overstep the bounds of 
discretion. We are, at the same time, obliged 
to him and M. Petronj for broaching the 
subject. 





Lardner’s Cyclopedia, No. XLVIIT. Lives 
of the British Admirals, with an Introductory 
View of the Naval History of England. 
Vol. IT. By Robert Southey, LL.D. Poet 
Laureate. 12mo. pp. 380. London, 1833. 
Longman and Co.; J. Taylor. 

Upon this, an exception to the too common 

rule which affects nearly all the sheets and 

books of periodical issue, we may offer a few 
remarks, which, were it otherwise, might 
look like more severe animadversion than 
we should consider it just to lay upon an in- 
dividual example, seeing how many of the 
genus are suffered to slide quietly on their 
way. Men of talents and ability cannot be 
adequately paid for their time, and a due por- 
tion of labour, out of the profits of the cheap 
class of publications. The natural conse- 
quences are, that such men are very little and 
very seldom employed in the literature of our 
day ; and the task of production is assigned to 
incompetent persons, the hacks and drudges of 
the booksellers, who are content to earn their 
poor pittance as rapidly, and with as little toil 
and research as they can. Thus it happens, 
that book after book, and periodical after period- 
ical come out, without adding a single iota to 

our previous knowledge, without correcting a 

single preceding error; but merely continuing 

the chain of past blindness, and overspreading 
the field of letters, instruction, and intelligence, 
with the most superficial compilation, Truly 





they might be labelled on the back, like apothe- 
caries’ phials —** The Mixture as before.” 

There is no reading, no going back to autho- 
rities, no patient comparison and weighing, no 
new or enlarged views—it is simply the latest 
and readiest matter on the same subject hashed 
up again, with some slight variations to dis- 
guise the counterfeit. A biographical dic- 
tionary or an encyclopedia furnish data enough 
for a separate work, concocted after the easy 
manner of the present diffusion fashion, and 
circulated, save the mark ! as the boasted litera- 
ture of an enlightened march-of-intellect age. 

Mr. Southey’s volume is of a different cha- 
racter, and excellent of its kind. Clear, well 
arranged, perspicuous, and interesting; the 
writer has taken pains to perform his office in 
a way not disreputable to his distinguished 
name. He has used due diligence in getting 
together his materials, from early sources to 
those of the latest period ; and we need hardly 
add, that his practised pen has done credit to 
the accumulation. 

The era embraced is from the deposition of 
Richard II. to the destruction of the famous 
Spanish Armada ; and, of course, full of remark. 
able events. From such, any extract may suf- 
fice as a specimen: we select a passage from 
the French war in the reign of Henry VIII. 

‘Henry had signified his pleasure that some 
of his ships should be made to row, that they 
might keep company with the row barges, 
and act against the enemy’s galleys: as much 
should be done in this way, Dudley said, 
as stuff and time would serve to perform ; but, 
whereas the king’s intention was that each of 
these rowing vessels should have two captains, 
the lord admiral observed that one would do 
his majesty better service, for two minds would 
not always agree, and their difference would 
furnish an excuse for any mishap or disobe- 
dience. The vanguard of Dudley’s fleet con- 
sisted of twenty-four ships, with 3800 men. 
The largest vessel in this division was the Ara- 
gozia of Hampton, admiral Sir Thomas Clerc. 
The sum of ships for ‘ the battle’ amounted to 
forty, with 6846 men. The lord admiral was 
in this division, on board the Henry Grace a 
Dieu,—the Great Harry of 1000 tons and 700 
men. Admiral William Tyrrell commanded 
the wing, of forty galliasses, shalupes, and boats 
of war, manned by 2092 men; his flag was 
hoisted on board the Grand Mistress, of 450 
tons, 250 men. Dudley’s orders were, that 
when a convenient time for battle should be 
perceived, ‘our vanward shall make with their 
vanward, if they have any; and if they be in 
one company, our vanward, taking the advan. 
tage of the wind, shall set upon the foremost 
rank, bringing them out of order: and our 
vice-admiral shall seek to board their vice- 
admiral, and every captain shall chovse his 
equal, as near as he may.’ The spirit of an 
English seaman breathes in that order. The 
admiral of the wing was to be always in the 
wind with his whole company ; and when they 
formed with the enemy, he was still to keep 
that advantage, to the intent that he might the 
better beat off the galleys from the great ships. 
The watch-word for the fleet in the night was, 
‘God save king Henry!’ to which the answer 
was, ‘and long to reign over us!’ M. d’An- 
nebault, though greatly superior in numbers, 
seems not to have placed much reliance‘upon 
his ships, but rather to have dreaded an en- 
gagement in which he could not have the active 
assistance of his galleys. He was at anchor on 
the English coast, at a place which the French 
historian calls les Perrais, when he learnt by 


a Flemish vessel, which Dudley had embargoed, 
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but which had made its escape during the night, 
that the English fleet was in search of him, and 
at no great distance. Had it found him in his 
present position, with the wind as it then was 
the galleys would have been useless; and the 
only way of avoiding an action under that dis- 
advantage must have been by passing the 
straits and making towards Flanders, a thing, 
it is said, which could not be done without dis- 
order and great danger; and with this addi- 
tional evil, that their return would be cut off. 
The French admiral resolved, therefore, as soon 
as the tide favoured, and the wind either 
changed or fell, to put to sea, meet the enemy, 
gain the weather-gage, and give him battle. 
Meantime he ordered the galleys to take their 
station under a point of land which covered 
them from the wind, and there lie with their 
poop towards the shore, while the ships were 
drawn up in order of battle a little below them, 
as close as the weather would permit; thus, 
when the English fleet approached, it would, in 
attempting to close with the French, pass by 
the galleys, and leave them to the windward : 
the galleys were safe, because even the smallest 
English ships drew too much water to approach ; 
and the admiral thought it not impossible that 
the English might not only pass the galleys, 
but be carried by the tide beyond the body of 
his fleet. The wind continued so high through- 
out the day that it was not prudent for them to 
weigh anchor. On the morrow the wind 
changed and fell, becoming so favourable, that 
about noon they desired nothing more than to 
fall in with the English ; and when, from some 
Flemings, the admiral learnt that they were 
not far off, the admiral went on board the ship 
in which he meant to engage the Great Harry, 
and sent the galleys forward to discover the 


enemy, the ships following, but, because of the | 


calm, little faster than the tide carried them. 
The galleys came in sight at daybreak; both 
parties manceuvred, the English not seeking to 
engage till the opportunity should be more fa- 
vourable, and the French being in no haste to 
use that which the weather afforded them. 
Dudley wrote to the king at this juncture: it 
is the oldest despatch of the kind from a British 
admiral. ‘At this present,’ said he, ‘it may 
like your majesty that the enemies and we have 
sight one of the other, striving who shall get 
the advantage of the wind; their galleys row- 
eth fast for it, and our wing doth their best ; 
they have yet the advantage of the same ; ne- 
vertheless, they make no haste, such as they 
might do, an if they were disposed to fight. 
Wherefore I think we shall not fight this day. 
They have weather as they would wish, for it 
bloweth little wind; and yet if they were bet- 
ter disposed to the matter than they seem at 
this time to be, yet may we dally with them a 
day or two before we need to fight, except we 
see a better advantage with opportunity. I 
intend not to omit to see what God will send in 
the mean time. They seem to be many more 
ships in number than we be; but the victory 
resteth not always in the number of ships nor 
men, but only on the goodness of God, work- 
ing with Him as much as men may to serve the 
turn; wherein, God willing, we shall do that 
may lie in us according to our duties. And if 
it shall please Him to send us a commodious 
wind, I have good hopes your majesty shall 
hear such news of our proceedings with them 
as shall be extable unto the same, to the laud 
and praise of Almighty God, who, grant it so: 
Amen. The place where we be at this present 
is thwart of Shoreham, éoo kennys almost from 
the shore. The wind, ever since the first night 
of our coming out at a midnight, hath been at 


east south east and at east, that we could not 
fetch by east of Bechiefe ; and it hath been al- 
most calm ever since. I pray God send usa 
fresher gale of wind, and then I trust there 
shall no advantage be forslowed that may be 
taken of them; as knoweth the living God, 
who ever preserve your most excellent majesty 
in long aud prosperous felicity, with the con- 
tinual desire of your most royal heart!’ Dud- 
ley’s intention was, ‘as much as in him might 
‘be, to eschew the fight that day, for a better 
day,’ he said, ‘ than the same was for their gal- 
leys, they could not wish.’ About noon the 
galleys assailed him, and continued to do so the 
whole day. ‘The tide and the wind,’ he says, 
in a subsequent despatch, ‘ were so favourable 
at that time unto them, that if they had been 
earnestly determined to have taken the advan- 
tage, it would hardly been avoided from a bat- 
tle; wherein we did put our confidence in the 
goodness of God, and shewed ourselves to be 
nothing affrayed of them, but kept together, 
close by a wind, putting our ships that would 
not row, and such as had no pieces to annoy 
the galleys, furthest off ; and our rowing pieces, 
and such other of your highness’ great ships as 
were best ordinanced, next unto them. If we 
should straight have given them place, the gal- 
leys would have been too busy at our poops, 
whereby their fleet might have taken occasion 
of canvass, which I thought not meet to give 
them ; assuring your majesty the Mistress, St. 
Anne Gallaunt, the Greyhound, with all your 
highness’ shallups and rowing pieces, did their 
parts right well; but especially the Mistress 
and the Anne Gallaunt did so handle the gal- 
leys, as well with their sides as their prows, 
| that your great ships in a manner had little to 
|do. Their whole fleet did still keep the advan- 
tage of the wind, making no haste towards us, 
until the sun was almost set, by which time 
their galleys were well beaten and repulsed 
towards them; and being no time, then, for 
two such armies to begin to fight so near night, 
gave me occasion to think that they rather 
minded to make us affrayed than to do us any 
harm; and when they were come within a 
league of us, I caused our fleet to come to an 
anchor, to the intent they should perceive we 
were not affrayed of them. And thereupon 
their admiral shot off two warning pieces, as 
though they would do the like. But in the 
morning, when the day brake, their whole 
fleet was as far off from us as we could escry 
them out of my top gallant, haling into the 
seaward, the wind being somewhat fresh, so 
that if they had tarried, their galleys could have 
done them little pleasure. And whereas the 
day before they came together like a whole 
wood, they kept now in their removing none 
order ; for some of our small boats which could 
lie best by a wind, and which I did purposely 


seem that they minded to fetch the narrow seas 
before us. There was four miles in length, as 
they thought, between their foremost and their 
hindermost ships.’ This was the first time, 
since the general use of cannon, that two great 
fleets had encountered in the British seas. On 
neither part was there any thing like victory to 
boast of ; but the object of the French had been 
effectually defeated ; they found it necessary to 
return to port immediately after this partial 
action, not for any damage that they had sus- 
tained in it, but because of the state of the 
ships and the sickness that prevailed on board ; 
and they felt that there had been some loss of 





undertaken at a great expense, had proved so 
bootless. The ships were distributed in dif. 
ferent ports, there being no hope of their put. 
ting to sea again that year, both for want of 
stores and of men. ‘ There be also in this 
army,’ said Dudley, in one of his despatches, 
‘divers ships, which, after another storm, will 
be able to look no more abroad this year ; and 
I think our enemies be in as evil a case, or 
worse. For among such a number of ships as 
they have, and as we have, all cannot be strong, 
and all cannot be well tackled.’ He would not, 
however, return till he had revenged ‘their 
bravadoes and presumptuous attempts made at 
Portsmouth and in the Isle of Wight ;’ more 
accustomed to inflict than to endure the evils 
of war, in this light the English regarded their 
enemies’ attempt at invasion. Six thousand 
men were landed about three miles west of 
Treport. Three ensigns of the French had 
taken a position to oppose the landing; they 
were beaten, but as they retreated received 
continual reinforcements; the English, how. 
ever, a second time entered that unfortunate 
town, in spite of all resistance, set it on fire, 
burnt some of the adjacent villages, destroyed 
thirty ships in the harbour, re-embarked with 
the loss of only fourteen men, and then returned 
to Portsmouth, concluding the campaign with 
this exploit. If it had not been thus honour. 
ably terminated, the plague which now broke 
out in the fleet must speedily have rendered it 
inefficient.” * 

We copy Mr. Southey’s account of the Ar- 
mada, chiefly for the purpose of appending to 
it a more complete statement than has hitherto 
appeared in the English language; and cer- 
tainly a document of much historical import- 
ance. Mr. S. says: 

‘« Meantime, though the negotiations at Os- 
tend werestill carried on in policy by the Spanish 
commissioners, there was on the part of the 
Spanish government a disdainful disregard of 
secresy as to its intentions, or rather a proud 
manifestation of them, which, if they had been 
successful, might have been called magnani- 
mous. The great king had determined upon 
putting forth his strength, and so confident 
were his subjects of success, that in the accounts 
which were ostentatiously published of its force, 
they termed it ‘the most fortunate and in- 
vincible Armada.’ The fleet, according to the 
official statement, consisted of 130 ships, hav- 
ing on board 19,295 soldiers, 8450 mariners, 
2088 galley-slaves, and 2630 great pieces of 
brass; there were, moreover, twenty caravels 
for the service of the fleet, and ten six-oared 
faluas. The names of the most popular Romish 
saints and invocations appeared in the nomen- 
clature of the ships; and holier appellations, 
which ought never to be thus applied, were 
strangely associated with the Great Griffin and 


send to see what course they held, and what|the Sea Dog, the Cat and the White Falcon. 
order they kept, brought me word that they There were in the fleet 124 volunteers of noble 
lay east with their sails, as though it should | family, having among them 456 armed servants. 


There was no noble house in Spain but had 4 
son, a brother, or a nephew in the voyage, em- 
barked either at their own cost, or in the king’s 
pay. The religioners who embarked for the 
service of the fleet, and for after operations, 
were 180, consisting of Augustinians, Francis- 
cans, Dominicans, and Jesuits. Don Martin 
Alarcon embarked, for the good of the heretics, 
as vicar-general of the holy inquisition ; and 


* The curious picture of Henry’s Fleet, belonging ‘ 
the Society of Antiquaries, curiously illustrates the - 
architecture of this period ; and but that Mr. Corbould has 
given us so beautiful a vignette of Elizabeth's aero 
to St. Paul's, to return ee the Le peer vey het ms 

+. 8 o.8 : - Armada, t have suggested a capital grap 
credit in an expedition, which, having been| tion. = 
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implements of conversion of a more cogent kind 
than argument or persuasion are said to have 
been embarked in sufficient quantity. The busi- 
ness of reconciling England to the Romish see 
was committed to Cardinal Allen, as it had for- 
merly been to Cardinal Pole, and an English 
translation of the pope’s bull was ready for 
circulation as soon as a landing should be ef- 
fected. The galleons, being above sixty in 
number, were ‘ exceeding great, fair, and 
strong, and built high above the water, like 
castles, easy, Says a contemporary writer, to be 
fought withal, but not so easy to board as the 
English and the Netherland ships; their upper 
decks were musket proof, and beneath they 
were four or five feet thick, so as no bullet 
could pass them. Their masts were bound about 
with oakum, or pieces of fazeled ropes, and 
armed against all shot. The galleasses were 
goodly great vessels, furnished with chambers, 
chapels, towers, pulpits, and such like: they 
rowed like galleys, with exceeding great oars, 
each having 300 slaves, and were able to do 
much harm with their great ordnance.’ In 
place of the Marquez de Santa Cruz, who was 
dead, the Duque del Medina Sidonia was ge- 
neral of this great armament; Don Juan Mar- 
tinez de Ricalde, admiral.” 

Our addition will, we think, be considered 
very curious : 

The Invincible Armada, as it was to have 
been, according to the Plan of the Duke of Alva.— 
The Invincible Armada with which Philip the 
Second designed to subdue England is suffi- 
ciently well known. His treasury was exhausted 
by the sums which he expended on it, and 
never after recovered its pristine palmy state. 
For the times, this armament was the largest 
which had ever been fitted out, for it contained 
no less than 130 ships of war, of which 65 were 
of the line,—their tonnage was 57;868 tons. 
They carried no less than 2431* guns and 
mortars, 123,790 shot, 5175 hundred weight of 
powder, 1238 hundred weight of lead for the 
arquebuses (plomo para la arcabuceria), and 
30,658 men, together with the necessary provi- 
sion, They were accompanied by 180 priests and 
friars, being at the rate of one for every 155 
men. There were also on board, of biscuit 
11,000 cwt., bacon 6000 cwt., and cheese 3000 
cwt. This, however, was not by any means 
the Invincible Armada originally proposed by 
Alva, and the design of which he sketched 
with such a degree of accuracy, that we must 
honour him as a man of genius, while we con- 
demn him as a tyrant. Whether England could 
have made any resistance had Philip II. been 
able to accomplish this plan, may reasonably 
be doubted : —According to Alva, the fleet was 
to have numbered 150 ships of the line (the 
real Armada consisting, as we have seen, of 
but 65) ; their tonnage would have been 77,250 
tons, In addition to these ships of the line, 
there were also to have sailed 446 frigates, 
transports, and small vessels, with a tonnage 
of 33,500 tons; so that the whole tonnage 
amounted to 110,750 tons. The crews were 
estimated at 30,100, whose pay for eight months 
was to be 500,000 piastres. The Jand troops 
were to have amounted to 55,000 men. Let 
us only consider the times in which this was 
to have taken place. Even in our own days 
the largest fleet scarcely lands more than 20,000 
men. The expedition which was in 1820 to 

ave subjugated South America, consisted of 


only 15,000 men. Spain, Naples, and Ger-|- 


ok joined to form this formidable array. 
On landing, it was to have had an artillery of 


te 5175 cwt. of powder is manifestly too little, while on 
other 2,200,800 is as plainly too much. 





130 pieces of cannon, that of the fleet numbering 
4,150* pieces. The service of the land artillery 
was reckoned at 28,000 cannon-balls, and 
2,200,800 cwt. of powder. In those times, com- 
pared with our own, the guns were fired slowly 
and seldom, so that the ammunition seems but 
slenderly provided. For the conveyance of the 
artillery when landed, Alva intended to ship 
1400 mules; the rest of the service was to be 
supplied by 1200 horses. The whole number 
of men on board the Armada would have 
| amounted to 94,000. We cannot proceed farther 
| with the items ; but what we have already stated 
is sufficient to shew the enormous scale, for the 
times, on which the expedition was planned. 
The original document containing this plan, 
was lately, and, we believe, for the first time, 
published in Spanish and German in Schepeler’s 
Beitrigen zur Geschichte Spaniens. He ob- 





tained it, and other ancient papers, in 1814, 
while serving in Spain. 





Gale Middleton; a Novel. By the Author of 
‘*¢ Brambletye House.”’ 2 vols. 12mo. Lon- 
don, 1833. Bentley. 

To sketch from life is as much the object of the 

novelist as of the painter ; and at first the task 

seems easy enough. The painter sees the face 
of his sitter ; features and colour, the nose, the 
mouth, the expression, are all present to his 
sight. He has only to copy what is before his 
eyes. He, however, soon discovers the many 
difficulties that beset his attempt ; the nose and 
mouth will not look the same on the canvass as 
they did in the face ; the expression is not to be 
caught ; the hair will not appear as it does on 
the original; and, after a deal of labour, nine 
portraits out of ten are only called likenesses by 
courtesy. The novelist is in a similar position: 
he sees society spread out before him in all its 
various bearings of interest and of amusement ; 
the features seem prominent, and the colours 
conspicuous: too late he finds (if it be not a 
bit of a bull to say so) that the resemblance 
is lost before it is caught; that the humorous 
incident is not to be described, and that the 
scenes which he has actually witnessed, grow 
quite different, and dull, when he has put them 
on paper. Now, this is very much the case 
with the novel under our eyes. Mr. Smith is 
undeniably a clever man, and he has seen a 
good deal of the world; and we have heard 
from many, that his conversation is full of live- 
liness and entertainment; still, the present 
work is neither lively nor entertaining. The 
author has mistaken his power in attempting 
a sustained narrative in three volumes. He 
has no dramatic story; the characters are un- 
natural; the scenes extravagant ; the humour 
forced ; and the sense wearisome. Moreover, 
he goes over ground which has been beaten till 
not a blade of grass nor a single living thing 
can be found in the dry and worn-out domain. 

The public are tired of parvenus working their 

weary way in the fashionable world. Lady 

Middleton is but a faint copy of Mrs. Gore's 

exhausted delineations ; and in Sir Matthew, 

the caricature is too gross even for laughter ; 
and for the sentimental and philosophic hero 
and heroine, there is one suitable appellation 

—viz. bores. We own that we have found 

Gale Middleton at full length exceedingly tire- 

some; and yet we again repeat our assertion, 

that Mr. Smith is cleverer than his book. 

There are many judicious remarks, and a ge- 

* 4150 pieces of cannon are far too few for 150 ships of 

the line and 446 frigates; for, if we reckon that each ship 


of the line carried at least 50 guns, they would have 
amounted to 7500; to which we = 200 frigates at 








20 = each, giving 4000 more, ing an aggregate of ] 
11,500 guns. 
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neral tone of good feeling, and some occasional 
touches of humour; but, as a whole, the 
“novel” is a failure. We proceed to make 
some miscellaneous quotations, Mrs. Bur- 
roughs is, indeed, an every-day character :— 

“ But Mrs. Burroughs condescended to be- 
stow much more trifling benefits and favours 
upon her acquaintance: nothing was too mi- 
nute for her friendly and vigilant solicitude. 
A sort of universal agent, broker, and factotum, 
she negotiated as a match-maker ; found tutors 
and governesses, masters and teachers for the 
elder children, and proper schools for the 
younger; recommended tradespeople of all 
descriptions; superintended the arrangement 
of parties, and the ordering of suppers ; secured 
boxes at the opera or the theatres ; and was in 
her own single person a complete register-office 
for servants. That the carriages of her ac- 
quaintances, for she kept none herself, should 
be constantly at her disposal, to carry her to 
the public places, for which free tickets were 
liberally forced upon her acceptance; that she 
should as often be receiving handsome presents 
of all sorts, useful as well as ornamental, were 
circumstances so far from trenching upon her 
independence, that they rather established it ; 
for she generally reciprocated these flattering 
testimonials of friendship by donations of card- 
racks, match-boxes, pincushions, or some little 
pasteboard trifle, fashioned by her own indus- 
trious hands. If the institutions that she pa- 
tronised chose, upon an understanding of mutual 
secrecy, to take her children at half-price; if 
the confectioner whom she recommended sup- 
plied her suppers, when she had a party, upon 
the same saving footing; or if other trades- 
people were glad to make a similar arrange- 
ment, why should she attempt to repress so 
natural and laudable a gratitude, of which, as 
she herself often pathetically lamented, there 
was but too little in this selfish world? Be- 
sides, bargaining was not disreputable: was it 
not a duty that she owed to her husband and 
children to get every thing as cheap as she 
could ? Unquestionably it was, and a duty was 
too sacred a thing to be trifled with.” 

Just Observation.—* As the sweetest wine, 
when once it is turned, makes the sourest 
vinegar, so are the quarrels of near relations apt 
to be more sharp and acrimonious than those 
among simple friends and acquaintances. In 
these cases, conscience sometimes makes us 
malevolent, and we the more bitterly hate those 
who have once enjoyed our confidence, because 
we are aware that they knew enough to war- 
rant their hatred of us. This it is that throws 
such a peculiar charm, beyond that of mere 
novelty, around those friendships which are too 
recent to have allowed the discovery of mutual 
faults and failings, or to have awakened the 
unpleasant feeling that the parties are in each 
other’s power, which, to a certain extent, must 
be the case in all unreserved intimacies. In 
the higher circles, moreover, a quarrel soon de- 
generates into rancour, and fixes itself in the 
heart, because it has no allowable vent beyond 
sneer, insinuation, and polite scandal, which, 
though they may be sufficient to carry off the 
regular evaporation of hatred, rather sustain 
than diminish its quantity. With vulgar peo- 
ple, on the contrary, the mouth is a safety- 
valve, which prevents the accumulation of any 
dangerous vapour, and the chances of an explo- 
sion. They get into a passion, they storm, 
they swear, they abuse, they pour forth all 
their rage and dislike in a single day, and, after 
a night’s sleep, they are ready for a reconcilia- 
tion.” 


A Modern Bachelor.—“ In these unconnu- 
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———— ee 
bial times, a young bachelor of handsome for- 
tune, ‘tolerable good looks, and a title of any 
sort appended to his name, is so great a catch, 
to use the colloquial term, that the whole world 
of mammas, aunts, and married sisters, with a 
pretty girl in one hand, and a hymeneal noose 
concealed in the other, chase him from morning 
till night, from the opera to the play, and from 
the private ball to the public concert, in the 
hope of securing him; each as indefatigable in 
the pursuit as the panting groom whom one 
sometimes sees running from one corner to 
another of an extensive field, with a sieve of 
corn and a hidden halter, striving to catch 
some skittish horse, who, in the wildness of his 
liberty, scampers backwards and forwards, de- 
siderating the attractive grain, but having a 
shrewd presentiment that if he offers to taste it 
his personal freedom may undergo an unplea- 
sant circumscription. Such a bachelor as we 
have been describing is veritably a lord of the 
creation ; he ‘ bestrides the narrow earth like a 
Colossus !’ he may exclaim with literal truth, 
*I am monarch of all I survey!’ for he is 
magisterial, imperial, autocratical! For ever 
redolent and tesselated is his table with per- 
fumed, many-coloured billets of invitation ; on 
the same day do twenty dejeuners, dinners, 
and dances, court his acceptance; whither- 
soever he may go, he is a sort of Grand Turk, 
surrounded with a seraglio of beauties, all 
eager for the honour of his choice. Constantly 
enjoying the best things in the best society, his 
winter-life is an incessant round of pleasure ; 
and in the summer, what nobleman or gentle- 
man, who has unmarried daughters or sisters, 
does not feel a disinterested delight in giving 
him the run of his hunting-box, and the privi- 
lege of his preserves, if he be a sportsman ; of 
his marine villa, if he require sea-bathing ; or 
the best berth in his yacht, if he have any nau- 
tical yearnings? Fortunate bachelor! he en- 
joys every thing without the trouble of ordering 
or of paying for any thing! But what are 
these gross and physical advantages compared 
to the moral beatitudes that form a bright, 
although perchance a deceptive halo around 
the happy wight, who is thus receiving per- 
petual courtship, not from one, but from all; 
who is spared the annoyance of keeping house, 
and of returning these civilities ; who sees the 
soul of society, as it were, in a sabbath-dress, 
and the whole world through a medium of 
rose-colour ? Instead of the anger, hatred, 
and malice, with which others are pestered, he 
beholds nothing but love, charity, and cheerful- 
ness: the women are all amiable, the men all 
friendly: both parties disinterested! He luxu- 
riates in an antepast of the millennium !”’ 

Address of a modern village to their young 
squire, who has recently escaped from an at- 
tempt on his life :— 

“* After having rested himself awhile in the 
parlour, Middleton was about to proceed to 
the laboratory, which was detached from the 
house, and fitted up with a complete appa- 
ratus for every sort of chemical experiment, 
when an unexpected visitor made his appear- 
ance, in the person of Jemmy Sanders, the 
parish-beadle. This functionary, scraping his 
hob-nailed shoe upon the carpet, and making 
correspondent salaams with his laced hat, ad- 
vanced about a yard from the door, and then, 
smoothing down his shock of black hair with 
his left hand, and protruding a paper with his 
right, exclaimed with a gruff voice,—‘ Hope 
no offence, squire, but I ha’ got a letter for 
your honour, and if there be any faults of 
spelling, as I wrote it myself, I hope you’ll 
> excuse it, squire, seeing as how they do always 








have such uncommon bad pens at the Black 
Bull.’ So saying, he deposited on a side-table 
an awkwardly folded square letter, the wafer 
of which was yet wet, and made his escape 
with a clownish precipitation. Having suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a copy of this document, 
we present it to our readers in the original 
form :— 

“© * Too Squire Middleton. — At meeting of 
the Ringers and others held at The Black Bull 
at Brookshaw, The 26 May, Resolv’d unani- 
mousely— That we Do congrattilate the squire 
On his arrival at The lodge, A’ter The late un- 
human and bloody-minded attack, wishing him 
Elth and appiness To enjoy The same. That we 
Do Trust The perpertators of The unheard of 
willany, of which we have just heard the 
peticklars, Will be brought To condine pu- 
nishment, hoping That The guarden angle 
who preserved your life will often Do The 
same upon similar occasions. That we Trust 
The same guarden angle will cause your horn 
to be exalted, will entail you With blessings, 
and grant you length of ears accordingly, 
trusting you will Be korshus of your elth, 
since ater all, 1 must Take care of 1 self. 
Resolved That on toosday next, The whether 
being shootable, we will mow, make, and carry 
The Squire’s 12 aker field, beyond the dairy 
copse. Free gratis. For nothing. Resolved 
that on the anyversary of this day a peal of 
Triple-bob-majors shall be Rung annually, 
Once A year by — 

*** God Save The King! 

 €Singed on behalf of The Ringers and The 
hole village by me — 

** * James SanvDERS, Beetle.’ ” 

That Mr. Smith feels the beauty of the 
country, the following description will shew:— 

** He had seen no object since he left the 
Borough; his last-remembered sensations were 
those of a noxious atmosphere, of smoke and 
dust, of stunning din, of narrow, dirty streets, 
crowded with wretches whose wan counte- 
nances wore the impress of sickness, misery, 
and turmoil. Well might the far different 
scene with which he was now surrounded as- 
sume the appearance of enchantment. All was 
softness, beauty, and tranquillity ! 
unclouded sky the morning sun shed a mild 
radiance, that seemed to steal into the very 
heart of nature, like a smile from heaven! 
Wherever he planted his foot, the flowery turf, 
refreshed and brightened by an early shower, 
sent up a fragrant odour, that mingled with 
the balm of the breeze in which the vernal 
leaves fluttered their young wings, as if impa- 
tient to escape into the air and join the but- 


terflies; tufts of primroses and other wild! 
flowers, clustered beneath the shelter of the} 


trees, and on the sunny banks, welcomed the 


spring with their laughing many-coloured eyes; | 


a hidden rill that skirted the meadow betrayed 
itself by its cheerful tinkling; the birds war- 
bled and twittered in chorus, while, from his 
unseen organ-loft in the sky, the lark, in- 
toxicate with sunbeams, poured down lighted 
lyrics that made the very air thrill, and could 
scarcely be heard without awakening the ec- 
stasy they breathed! Upon no unsympathising 
ear did their melody now fall. In conjunction 
with the heart-healing smiles that lighted up 
the face of nature, they diffused a benign se- 
renity over the spirit of Middleton, soothing 
its disquietude as oil allays the troubled wa- 
ters, and gradually raising him from the black- 
est despondency to an intense but quiet rap- 
ture, only to be expressed by the tear that 
glistened in his eye, and the religious gratitude 
that swelled his yearning heart! Naturally 


From the| 


re 
sanguine and cheerful, though warped by a 
succession of untoward circumstances from its 
proper bias, his mind, whenever it could throw 
off the incubus that oppressed it, resumed its 
original tendencies with a delight that seemed 
to seek compensation for all its sufferings by 
snatching for a brief space a condensed and 
exquisite enjoyment !” 


We must now leave Gale Middleton. We 


regret, with such an exhibition of ability as is 
demonstrated in the few extracts we have given, 
not to be able to pass a more favourable judg. 
ment than the one which we now leave to the 
public to reject or to confirm. 








The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, with 
Notes; and Illustrations by Turner. Vol, 
VIII, 12mo. pp. 396. Edinburgh, 1833, 
Cadell; London, Whittaker. 

THE engravings here are views of Loch Ka. 

trine and Loch Achray, both admirable; and 

they of course indicate that the chief poem 
in Vol. VIII. is the charming ‘* Lady of the 

Lake.’’ The author’s Introduction describes 

him as having been rather low in spirits about 

Canto I. after he had written it, and then gives 

the following anecdotes, so thoroughly Walter 

Scott all over. 

‘© T remember that about the same timea 
friend started in to ‘ heeze up my hope,’ like 
the ‘sportsman with his cutty gun,’ in the old 
song. He was bred a farmer, but a man of 
powerful understanding, natural good taste, 
and warm poetical feeling, perfectly competent 
to supply the wants of an imperfect or irregular 
education. He was a passionate admirer of 
field-sports, which we often pursued together. 
As this friend happened to dine with me at 
Ashesteil one day, I took the opportunity of 
reading to him the first canto of * The Lady of 
the Lake,’ in order to ascertain the effect the 
poem was likely to produce upon a person who 
was but too favourable a representative of 
readers at large. It is, of course, to be supposed, 
that I determined rather to guide my opinion 
by what my friend might appear to feel, than 
by what he might think fit to say. His recep- 
tion of my recitation, or prelection, was rather 
singular. He placed his hand across his brow, 
and listened with great attention through the 
whole account of the stag-hunt, till the dogs 
threw themselves into the lake to follow their 
master, who embarks with Ellen Douglas. 
He then started up with a sudden exclamation, 
struck his hand on the table, and declared, in a 
voice of censure calculated for the occasion, 
that the dogs must have been totally ruined by 
being permitted to take the water after sucha 
severe chase. I own I was much encouraged 
by the species of reverie which had possessed so 
zealous a follower of the sports of the ancient 
Nimrod, who had been completely surprised out 
of all doubts of the reality of the tale. Another 
of his remarks gave me less pleasure. He de- 
tected the identity of the king with the wan- 
dering knight Fitz-James, when he winds his 
| bugle to summon his attendants. He was pro- 
bably thinking of the lively, but somewhat 
licentious, old ballad, in which the dénouement 
of a royal intrigue takes place as follows :— 

* He took a bugle frae his side, 
He blew both loud and shrill, 
And four-and-twenty belted knights 
Came skipping ower the hill; 
Then he took out a little knife, 
Let a’ his duddies fa’, 
And he was the brawest gentleman 
That was amang them a’, 
And we'll go no more a-roving,’ &c. 

This discovery, as Mr. Pepys says of the rent 

in his camlet cloak, was but a trifle; yet it 

troubled me ; and I was at a good deal of pains 
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to efface any marks by which I thought my 
secret could be traced before the conclusion, 
when I relied on it with the same hope of pro- 
ducing effect, with which the Irish post-boy is 
said to reserve a‘ trot for the avenue.’ I took 
uncommon pains to verify the accuracy of the 
local circumstances of the story. I recollect, in 
particular, that to ascertain whether I was 
telling a probable tale, I went into Perthshire, 
to see whether King James could actually have 
ridden from the banks of Loch Vennachar to 
Stirling Castle within the time supposed in 
the poem, and had the pleasure to satisfy my- 
self that it was quite practicable.” 

The varie lectiones of the ‘* Lady of the 
lake”? are quite as numerous as in ‘¢ Mar- 
mion ;” and a more important contribution to 
the education of the young literary student we 
cannot conceive. It is surely a most interesting 
thing to trace in such a record the progressive 
working of a master-mind. We believe there 
is hardly an instance where the alteration is 
not an improvement. The general or vague 
epithet gives place to the specific, the marking, 
theindividualising one: the imagery strengthens 
on the settled eye—the scenery expands. We 
may say, in a sense far from Pope’s, 


“ How the thought quiekens, how the wit refines !” 


The notes editorial are as usual explanatory 
of allusions such as the author himself could 
hardly be expected to enter upon in his own 
annotations. The following brief specimen is 
enough for the present. 


* Still at the gallop prick’d the knight, 
His merry-men followed as they might. 


Blair-Drummond sees the hoofs strike fire, 
They sweep like breeze through Ochtertyre; 
They mark just glance and disappear 

The lofty brow of ancient Kier; 

They bathe their coursers’ sweltering sides, 
Dark Forth! amid ve | sluggish tides, 


And on the o i 

With plash, Sie clodie, at Oth bound. 
Right-hand they leave thy cliffs, Craig-Forth ! 
And soon the bulwark of the North, 

Grey Stirling, with her towers and towa, 
Upon their fleet career look’d down.” 

The note informs us that— 

“‘ The poet marks the progress of the king 
by naming in succession places familiar and 
dear to his own early recollections — Blair. 
Drummond, the seat of the Homes of Kaimes ; 
Kier, that of the principal family of the name 
of Stirling ; Ochtertyre, that of John Ramsay, 
the well-known antiquary, and correspondent 
of Burns; and Craigforth, that of the Callen- 
ders of Craigforth, almost under the walls of 
Stirling Castle ;—all hospitable: roofs, under 
which he had spent many of his younger days.” 








Phillips's Lectures on the Histor yand Principles 
of Painting. 
(Third and concluding ‘Notice.] 
Mr. Purixirs's eighth lecture is on colour- 
ing; of which he says— 

_“ This beautiful and delightful quality in 
pictures, in which, (so engagirig are its charms, ) 
is frequently thought to consist almost all the 
beauty and power of the art of painting, is, in 
fact, of less importance than design or chiaro- 
oscuro, and can effect listle without them ; whilst 
they are able to elicit great emotion in the mind 
independent of colour; as we find when re- 
garding prints and drawings. Yet such are its 
fascinations, that the delight it affords often 
allures the gravest minds, and withdraws the 
attention of artists from the study of more im- 
— matter.”’ 

ustly deprecating, however, any under- 
peo the share which colouring ia in the 
P vaya of expression, or sentimemt, he fur- 





“ Through what other medium can the glow 
of health, or the languor of sickness, be so well 
expressed? The beauty of the atmosphere, 
the dawn of the morning, the splendour of the 
evening, the sober character of twilight, and 
the gloom of night, each powerfully eliciting 
peculiar feelings in our minds, can by no 
other means be truly conveyed to our percep- 
tions ; and the beauty of flowers, the grace and 
ornament of the earth, owe almost all their 
influence to colour. It is not, however, these 
natural circumstances or objects alone which 
require a judicious application of colours; ap- 
propriate tone and character of colouring ap- 
pertain to each class of subject drawn from 
history, or from fancy; from the gayest to the 
most impressive. To represent the crucifixion 
of the Saviour with gay prismatic colours, 
would be absurd; as it would also be to give 
dull unengaging hues to the féle champétre ; 
the first, being naturally productive, in our 
minds, of the most serious, as the other of the 
most pleasing sensations; but by the adoption 
of appropriate hues and tones of colour, the 
peculiar mental gratification which the repre- 
sentation of each affords us by design or draw- 
ing, may be increased. Thus employed, co- 
louring becomes (whatever the lovers of the 
severe in Italian art may say of it) a very 
important object for the study of the painter.” 

The subject of colouring is divided by Mr. 
Phillips into its theory and its practice. For 
his scientific disquisition on the former, which 
is illustrated by Harris’s well-known diagram, 
we must refer our readers to the volume itself ; 
with relation to the latter, he remarks :— 

“ Had we materials for colouring equally 
pure in their nature with those of the prism, 
and which would as perfectly blend together, 
pictures the most perfect might be produced by 
them, with the simple addition of white; and 
we should then require no more than that 
number of efficient colours which Pliny assigns 
to the practice of the ancients. But, unluckily, 
the chemical properties of the pigments we are 
compelled to use forbid any such advantage to 
the painter; and the tale of Pliny, from his 
own enumeration of the materials employed by 
the Greeks, must either be regarded as a mis- 
take, or as having relation to imperfect pic- 
tures; or rather to pictures coloured upon a 
low and broken scale.” 

The following valuable precept relates to the 
employment of the various pigments :— 

** The chief object requisite in the use of 
them, is to preserve purity of hue; that is, to 
be careful not to make such compounds as 
either chemically produce change, or simply 
weaken or render dull the reality of colour: as 
would be the effect, for instance, if the slightest 
degree of brown were introduced into purple ; 
or red into pure green; or of blue or black into 
red. To the preservation of this purity in the 
hues of colours, we owe the clearest, the 
brightest, and the richest colouring ; and con- 
sequently the neglect of it causes dulness and 
monotony.” 

Mr. Phillips contends, as a general principle, 
for the employment of warm colours on all 
those parts of a picture which it is intended to 
bring forward, and of cool colours on all those 
parts which it is intended should recede; and 
adduces various instances to shew the injurious 
effect of an opposite system. In speaking of 
contrasts, he observes :— 

“ Such is the power of real contrasts, that no 
one unacquainted with the use of colours can 
be conscious of its extent; owing, in great 
measure, to that law of nature by which our 
eyes are stimulated to fill up the whole measure 





mr reac ere nr 
of the colorific scale of light. If a painter finds 
the colour of his picture too cold in its effect, it 
might naturally and truly be supposed that the 
introduction of a warm colour would remedy 
the defect. But there is another mode in his 
possession, if he thinks proper to employ it, 
which is, by the introduction of a portion of 
colour still colder, such as pure blue; or if the 
effect be too warm, a brighter red or yellow 
than those employed will neutralise its warmth, 
and give it comparatively a cooler tone. These, 
however, are dangerous experiments, and to be 
safely adopted only by him who proceeds scien- 
tifically, and understands the principles on 
which he acts; and even then, surprise will 
frequently attend the effects produced by such 
contrasts.”’ 

The student in painting ought to be very 
grateful for the following, and other passages 
of a similar nature :— 

“ There is no greater or more perplexing 
difficulty to be overcome by the painter, in what 
relates to colouring, than that which arises 
from the shade tint, and the tones by which 
it gradates, in all the colours, to its union with 
light. Its general colour, be it cool or warm, 
must depend upon the will of the artist ; to be 
made as he thinks best adapted to his purpose, 
and best suited to the nature of his subject, its 
scenery, and its illumination. Though the 
apparent colour of darkness, or shade, be black, 
that will by no means suit the purposes of the 
painter; the necessity of producing richness 
and transparency in the shadows of a picture 
forbids it. And as reflections of light and 
colour in varied degrees, are constantly thrown 
off by all objects upon others situated near to 
them, he is at liberty to take as much of these 
reflections, or as little, as he pleases ; thus ren- 
dering his shadows most agreeable, and pro- 
ducing the most perfect support to the beauty 
of his colours. Whatever be its tone, it must 
pervade the whole picture, and though reflec- 
tions may have produced warmth in the depths, 
it must be made cool as it approaches the lights, 
blending with them, and producing the half 
tints; and it must in itself be clear and trans- 
parent, shewing the forms, and even the colours 
of the things which fall into it, or over which it 
is spread. This can only be effectually done by 
what is technically termed glazing, or using 
transparent colours over others painted to form, 
which was the Venetian mode; or by adopting 
another process, that of Rubens, and painting 
in the shadows at once with their dark colour, 
leaving the ground and the forms partly seen 
through it. One thing more is requisite as a 
general principle in the practice of colouring, 
which relates also to shade, or to dark colours. 
A picture to be efficient, particularly of any 
solemn subject, must not be fine in colour 
throughout the surface, like a gaudy china 
vase; indeed, the prismatic colours are rarely 
to be used, except in small quantities. There 
must be portions of the surface, where, from 
breadth of light and colour, or from shade, the 
eye may find repose, and the mind relief, from 
the action of the brilliant and more immediate- 
ly important and impressive parts; where, due 
regard being maintained to the character of the 
subject, all the luxuriance of the pallette may 
be spread to advantage.” 

After investigating the principles of colours 
ing in the schools of Venice, Lombardy, Ger- 
many, Flanders, and Holland, Mr. Phillips 
maintains, and no impartial judge will deny 
the truth of the assertion, that in this part of 
the art our own school may now fairly lay claim 
to pre-eminence. . 

This we owe to the brilliant genius of Sir 
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Joshua Reynolds, whose colouring, in his best 
works, combines the highest qualities of Coreg- 
gio and of Titian, with the brilliancy and luxu- 
riance of the Dutch and the Flemish schools 
deprived of their trivialities. The common 
error, that his colours ali fail, ought by this time 
to be entirely effaced. It is too true that such 
is the case with the colouring of many pictures 

inted by him during a short period of his 
life: he thought that he had discovered a mode 
of rendering colouring more vivid, and em- 
ployed it without duly considering the chemical 
qualities of his materials. But he was soon 
made acquainted with the mistake he had com- 
mitted, reassumed his previous durable system 
with increased beauty and vigour, and con- 
tinued to employ it till the termination of his 
valuable labours. From his example, we have 
learned to estimate justly the imitation of broad 
and brilliant effects of light and colour, in pre- 
ference to the confined scheme of the Florentine 
and Bolognese painters: and by the ingenuity 
and originality with which he practised his art 
upon the combined system above alluded to, he 
has entitled himself to a station among the 
ablest artists. He has thus also become the 
founder of a new school of painting, which has | 
extended its influence in various directions, and | 
given us a decided character in art; long a 
desideratum in our country.” 

The principle of the art of painting, to which 
Mr. Phillips directs the attention of the stu- 
dents in his ninth lecture, is chiaro- oscuro ; 
which ‘* comprehends not only light and shade, 
without which the forms of no object can be 
perfectly represented, but also all arrange- 
ments of light and dark colours, in every de- 
gree; in short, in accordance with the words 
composing its name, which we have adopted 
from the Italian, the light and dark of a 

icture. ° = oe 

“ As it is by light and dark hues of colour, 
producing light and shade, that the appearance 
of projection is given to the forms of objects ex- 
hibited by design upon a flat surface; it is by 
chiaro-oscuro, in its most extended sense, that 
all those objects which are represented in a 
picture are made to operate to one end. It is 
therefore the most efficient means in i 
of a painter for directing the attention of an 
observer to whatever portion of his picture he 
thinks proper. Chiaro-oscuro thus becomes the 

erning principle of effect in painting; or 
that control over design, composition, and 
colouring, which most agreeably unites and dis- 
plays the perfections of each, or of them all; or 
which (so powerful is its influence) can disguise 
their defects, and render pleasing, works defi- 
cient in those important requisites of fine art. 
It is producible by light and shade only, or by 
light and dark colours, but is generally the 
most effective when they are combined: that 
is, when order and arrangement are given to 
masses of light or of shade, by uniting them 
with light or dark colours. Thus, without falsi- 
fying the nature of the illumination employed, 
ainters obtain breadth and arrangement of 
Tight and dark throughout the surfaces of their 
pictures; or, in the technical phrase of the art, 
chiaro-oscuro.” 

An elaborate and able investigation of the 
properties of light, in the effect it produces on 
our sense of vision by its reflection from the 
surfaces of objects, and from the atmosphere 
around us; and of its privation, called shadow ; 
is followed by a clear exposition of the dis- 
tinction between the relief viene te light 
and shade, and that arrangement of light 
dark which constitutes chiaro-oscuro, and which 
employs light and shade as one of its agents. 


‘ It is not difficult,” says Mr. Phillips, ‘‘ to 
imitate the common effects of light and shade 
upon ‘the objects around us. But that ideal, 
or poetic management of them, which by tone, 
by arrangement, by regulated quantities, by 
contrasts, by union, produces sensations within 
us, like those attendant upon actual circum- 
stances, of a nature grave or gay, dreadful or 
mysterious, awful or sublime, (and such is the 
power of chiaro-oscuro,) can only be under- 
stood by a philosophic observation of the opera- 
tions of nature; aided by an acquaintance with 
fine works of art.” 

The scale of proportion of the masses of 
light or dark must necessarily be dependant on 
the will or imagination of the artist. Never- 
theless, there are positive principles by which 
he ought subsequently to be governed. 

‘* The eye must be attracted to the principal 
object of the picture, by its being relieved 
either by light upon dark, or the reverse ; 
merging the inferior persons or things in ob- 
scurity in proportion to their importance. If 
there be more than one mass of light, which 
seldom of itself has been made to produce an 
agreeable effect, it will be found best to intro- 
duce odd numbers rather than even: three, 
rather than two: for instance, preserving one 
predominant in extent, and varying the pro- 
portions of the others in quantity and effect. 
If they are reduced in given proportions, as 
from eight to five, three, or one; that is, if 
such or other regulated proportions are found 
among them, the eye will view them with the 
greater pleasure; since it always requires, for 
its most perfect gratification, well regulated 
order and proportion in the parts of all objects 
placed before it. As no two masses of light or 
dark ought to be equal in size, so ought they 
not to be alike in shape, nor parallel in posi- 
tion: that never-ending research after variet 
which we are taught by nature to desire, wi 
not permit us to be satisfied with such mono- 
tony. To gratify us, the masses must vary in 
quantity, in form, and in station, and be con- 
nected by lesser and fainter mediums; so that 
no abrupt transitions, except for especial pur- 
poses, may disturb the pleasure of the eye in 
traversing the work. To assist that effect, 
the masses of light and dark ought to be so 
arranged, that a line passing in connexion 
through them should be of an agreeable form.” 

Mr. Phillips is of opinion that the most per- 
fect example we have of inartificial chiaro-os- 
curo, or that which, being well regulated, ap- 
pears to be conducted without artifice to an 
imposing effect, is to be found in the St. Peter 
Martyr, by Titian. This lecture concludes 
with a discussion of the frequently mooted 
question, whether fine colouring or picturesque 
chiaro-oscuro would, or would not, detract from 


the influence of the grand style of design and 
composition ? Mr. Phillips is inclined to think 


that it would not. ‘“ For,” he observes, “ I 
cannot, I confess, consent to the proposition 
which fellows our denial of the propriety of 
this union ; viz. that perfection may arise out 
of imperfection ; or, to speak still stronger, that 
truth can arise out of falsehood.”’ 

The tenth, and last, lecture is on the appli- 
cation of the principles of painting. Adverting 
to the change which the course of time has 
wrought throughout Europe, and which has 
given a new direction to taste, more espe- 
cially in the practice of painting, Mr. Phillips 
observes :-— 

“ The temple of religion is deserted, as far 
as painting is concerned, for the comparatively 
lighter employment of adorning the drawing 





or the dining-room, and for the mere gratifica- 





tion of fancy; or, at best, the amiable in. 
dulgence of kindly affections. The condition 
of the art, consequently, is not now what it 
was, when, being an important agent in the 
cultivation and government of man, it was the 
creature of necessity ; when the labourers were 
comparatively few, and its professors were ho. 
noured in proportion to their influence in the 
cause of religious zeal and enthusiasm. It is 
not now sought or encouraged for its utility; 
but having become merely the child of fancy, 
the necessity which cherishes it is found only 
in the feelings and desires of the few, who, 
stimulated by taste or affection, either delight 
in its practice or its productions. * * #* 

** To meet the varieties of taste thus engen. 
dered, the knowledge and the employment of 
the principles of art become of most extreme 
importance; for, though the knowledge of rules 
cannot impart genius, or give that power of 
imagination which delights in the production 
of novelties, it may regulate its labours, and 
prevent or correct its indulgence in absurdity 
or extravagance, too often the result of a search 
after novelty. No kind of subject is above or 
beneath the reach of principles thus employed ; 
and no man of sound talent will disdain the 
application of them, when once informed of the 
useful confidence they inspire.” 

Mr. Phillips proceeds to shew that the prin. 
ciple of the grand style, which principle con. 
sists of the selection of form, of colour, of effect, 
of character, and of expression, is equally ap. 
plicable to every kind of subject. We would 
willingly quote the passages in which he ex. 
poses the ignorance of those who charge Sir 
Joshua Reynolds with having, while he af- 
fected to admire Michael Angelo, adopted the 
Venetian style in preference; and in which he 
eulogises the works of that illustrious founder 
of the British school, with a power of rea- 
soning and language, and a warmth of feeling 
and expression, which do honour to his head 
and his heart: but, however reluctantly, we 
must abstain from further extracts or remarks, 
and must content ourselves with strongly re- 
commending the attentive perusal and study of 
this valuable and instructive volume to the 
world of literature and taste. 








A Dictionary of Practical Medicine ; compris 
ing General Pathology, the Nature and 
Treaiment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
&c. &c. By James Copland, M.D. Parts I. 
and [I. London, 1833. Longman. 

To the cultivators of any branch of science, a 

work of reference, which shall contain in a 

condensed form every fact and opinion of im- 

portance in relation to it, must necessarily be of 

immense value. Such a work is the one now 
before us. We have seldom seen one display- 
ing so much accuracy of research and indus- 
trious compilation. Dr. Copland has left no 
source untouched from which information could 
be derived. This Dictionary is to consist of 
four parts; the first two of which are already 
published. As a scientific classification, the 
alphabetical arrangement has but little to boast 
of; though for facility of reference none can 
surpass it. The author, however, promises us 
a pathological classification of diseases in the 
preface, which is to accompany the last Part: 
to this we look forward with sume degree of 
curiosity, as we have never yet seen a nosology 
which had not occasioned its author more 
labour than its small degree of utility could 
compensate. Not that we would argue that it 
is altogether useless; but it appears to us that 
diseases running so much one into the other as 
they do, must render their arrangement & mat- 
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ter of extreme difficulty, if not impossible. We 
are inclined to think that most practical men 
apply themselves to the treatment of a com- 
plaint without troubling themselves to give it a 
name, or stopping to inquire whether it comes 
under any nosological category. To return, 
however, to the work before us, although ne- 
cessarily much condensed, it contains every 
fact of importance. The list of formule is 
valuable. We recommend every practitioner 
and student of medicine immediately to find a 
place, and a front one, too, in their library, for 
Dr. Copland; assuring them that in him they 
will have secured a most excellent instructor. 





The Infant Annual for 1834. Edinburgh, 
Waugh and Innes. 
Tue second year of a pretty offering for the 
inmates of the nursery. There are about 
twenty nice little moral and entertaining 
stories and poems, and a dozen pretty em- 
bellishments. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. HamItton in the chair. — Mr. Gray 
brought before the notice of the meeting a new 
genus of bats. Mr. Owen read a paper on 
several anatomical points connected with the 
history of the kangaroo; and Mr. Cuming re- 
sumed the exhibition of his cabinet of shells, 
species hitherto new to science. We subjoin 
the following notes of Mr. Hodgson’s descrip- 
tion of the wild dog of Nepal. He remarks 
on the uncertainty that prevails as to the pri- 
mitive stock of the familiar dog, and rejecting, 
with most modern zoologists, the claim of the 
wolf, the jackal, and the fox, to rank as its 
prototype, he also argues against regarding as 
such the half-reclaimed Dingo of Australia. He 
thinks he has detected this original race in the 
Bidnsi of Nepal. This dog preys by night 
as well as by day, and hunts in packs of from 
six to ten individuals, maintaining the chase 
rather by its powers of smell than by the eye, 
and generally overcoming its quarry by dint of 
force and perseverance. In hunting, it barks 
like a hound; but its bark is peculiar, and 
equally unlike that of the cultivated breeds of 
dogs, and the strains of the jackal and fox. 
Adults, in captivity, made no approach towards 
domestication; but a young one, obtained 
when not more than a month old, was sensible 
to caresses. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. Cootry, V. P. in the chair.—The Right 
Honourables Mr. Secretary Stanley and Sir 
James Graham, first lord of the Admiralty, 
were balloted for and elected fellows. A memoir 
was read, entitled, “ Report on the Straits 
which separate the Ramnad province, in the 
Peninsula of India, from the island of Ceylon.” 
Communicated by Colonel Monteith. The dis- 
tance between Point Ramen, or Tonnetory, in 
the Ramnad Province, and the opposite coast 
of Ceylon, is about sixty-two miles. In the 
intervening space are situated the islands of 

isseram and Manar, separated from each 
other by the bank called Adam’s Bridge ; and 
from the coasts of Ramnad and Ceylon by the 
narrow channels, or straits of Paumlan and 
Manar. The author enters into elaborate geo- 
graphical details, tending to shew the ad- 
vantages to our commerce and trade with In- 
dia, were a direct communication between the 
Indian territory and Ceylon, by Adam’s Bridge, 
established, which might be effected at no great 
expense. He further observes, that it would 


afford him much satisfaction if government, 
previously to adopting any of his plans (nar- 
rated in the memoir), or coming to any reso- 
lution on the subject, would be pleased to for- 
ward to the Hon. the Court of Directors, for 
the purpose of being submitted to re eee ae 
civil engineers in England, copies of the charts 
of the straits, and of all the information which 
has been collected. The improvement of the 
navigation through the Manar Straits is an 
object of so great value and importance to 
Indian commerce, and so much depends on the 
choice of place, and on the means to be used, 
that every precaution ought to be taken. He 
considers the delay of a year or two is of little 
consequence, when compared with the advan- 
tages which might possibly be derived from the 
advice and opinions of English engineers who 
have been employed in similar undertakings. 
Pending the reference to England, the author 
recommends that the observations on the pas- 
sage should be continued. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR DECEMBER. 
214 12 36™—the Sun enters Capricornus : 
the winter solstice. 
Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 
D. He 


C Last Quarter in Leo 

@ New Moon in Ophiuchus -- -- 

> First Quarter in Pisces ------ 18 
O Full Moon in Gemini 


The Moon will be in conjunction with 
D. He 


Saturn in Virgo 
Venus in Libra 

Mars in Scorpio ---- 
Mercury in Ophiuchu 
Jupiter in Aries 

Lunar Occultation. 264— Geminorum oc- 
culted by the Moon. Immersion, 4" 57™; 
emersion, 5" 24™, This occultation occurs 
about two hours before the commencement of 
the great lunar eclipse. 

Lunar Eclipse. 261—the Moon will be 
eclipsed under the following circumstances :— 

He. M. 
42 
Pei en aA 
heres 
End of total darkness - - 
End of eclipse 

Digits eclipse 20° 74’ from the southern side 
of the earth’s shadow. 

The commencement of the eclipse will be 
visible to Europe, Asia, Africa, and nearly the 
whole of New Holland. The end will be vi- 
sible to the central and western regions of 
Asia, the whole of Europe and Africa, and a 
considerable portion of the eastern parts of 
North and South America. The Moon will 


and rise under the same circumstances to the 
West Indies. 

The following diagram will illustrate the 
points of the Moon’s disc, at which the eclipse 
begins and ends; also, the position of the 
Moon in the earth’s shadow at the middle of 
the eclipse :— 


The last total eclipse of the Moon, visible in 





this part of the world, occurred 2d September, 


set totally eclipsed to the Japanese Islands, | 





1830, which, owing to unfavourable weather, 
was very partially and imperfectly observed. 
In this eclipse there were three d of 
shade observed on the disc of the Moon during 
its progress through the shadow, from which it 
was inferred that the earth’s shadow had dif- 
ferent degrees of intensity: — first, the pe- 
numbra; then the coppery colour, or general 
obscurity; and, lastly, the dark nucleus, or 
centre of the shadow, which passed as a dark 
patch over the Moon’s surface. In some total 
eclipses the Moon has entirely disappeared, as 
though it were blotted from the heavens; in 
general, however, it is visible, though involved 
in the earth’s shadow, and exhibits a coppery 
appearance. The total disappearance has been 
observed to occur about the period of the sol- 
stices, and the greatest luminosity at the time 
of the equinoxes. The ensuing eclipse will 
afford a favourable opportunity of observing 
whether the former is the case, occurring 80 
near the winter solstice. 

4° 9»—the Moon in perigee. 18°—in apogee. 
291_in perigee. 

34 20"— Mercury in his ascending node. 
84 10*— in perihelion. 84 184— inferior con- 
junction with the Sun. 154 9° in conjune- 
tion with Mars. 184 18>— greatest north la- 
titude. 19¢4— stationary near m Virginis. 
194 124__in conjunction with Venus. 284 14» 
—greatest western elongation (22° 32’). 

1¢__ Venus in conjunction with 1 » Libres; 
difference of latitude, 12’. 64 12*—with % 
Libre. 124 18'—with 1 6 Scorpii; difference 
of latitude, 2’. 184-with « Ophiuchi ; differ. 
ence of latitude, 20’. 274 4»—with Mars. 
Nearly the whole of the disc of Venus is now 
illuminated. 

34_ Mars in conjunction with 1 2 # Scorpii; 
differences of latitude, 23’ and 13’ respectively. 
19{—with 664 Mayer; difference of latitude, 
10’.. 30¢—with 2 C Ophiuchi; difference of 
latitude, 13’. 

10‘—Vesta will pass between 1 and 3 x Ca- 
pricorni. Juno in conjunction with 53 Ser- 
pentis; the planet 16’ south of the star. Pallas 
is among the small stars in Pyxis Nautica. 
184— Ceres in conjuction with 51 Leonis; the 
planet 30’ north of the star. 21° — Jupiter 
stationary near o Piscium. 


Eclipses of the Satellites. 
D He 


First Satellite, emersion ---- 


Second Satellite 


oon 
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immersion- - 
emersion -- 20 
immersion. - 
emersion -- 1] 56 
Third Satellite, immersion-- 9 4 41 
31419>—Saturn in quadrature with the Sun. 
274major axis of the ring, 39-98; minor 
axis of the ring, 5°91. 
314—Uranus near 44 and 45 Capricorni. 
Deptford. J. T. Banker. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Mr. Hupson Gurney in the chair.—Mr. 
Repton, author of a curious dissertation on 
hats, published in the last volume of the Ar. 
cheologia, communicated one on the various 
fashions and forms of shoes and boots, from the 
14th to the 18th century, illustrated by a sheet 
of drawings, and numerous quotations from old 








plays and other works describing contemporary 
exquisites. At one time the upper leathers 








164 


‘were stamped or cut in a pattern resembling 
church windows; at another, a narrow point 
was worn at the toes, from six inches to two 
feet in length, which was followed by the duck’s- 
bill boot, the point being shortened and widen- 
ed somewhat resembling a duck’s bill; this in 
turn gave way to the opposite extreme of the 
previous fashion, as the toes of shoes were 
widened to such an extent, that a proclamation 
is mentioned that no man should wear the toes 
of his shoes more than six inches in width. 
Pumps are often noticed as worn by the run- 
ning footmen, or seven-miles-an-hour men, as 
they were sometimes called in derision. High- 
heels, roses, and buckles, came in for their due 
share of notice. 








FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH GALLERY. 

We had the pleasure of participating, yester- 
day, in the private view of the studies which 
have been made in the gallery of the British 
Institution, during the autumn, from the pic- 
tures by the three presidents of the Royal 
Academy, recently exhibited, and left for that 
urpose, according to their accustomed and 
iberal practice, by the governors and other 
proprietors. 

As might have been anticipated, since a 
knowledge of colouring can be obtained only by 
a reference to original paintings, while compo- 
sition, and the other qualities of art, may be 
acquired from prints and other copies, by far the 
greater number of the studies are from the 
pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Of these 
pictures, the favourites scem to have been, Sir 
Joshua’s own portrait, the Dido, the Cymon 
and Iphigenia, the Strawberry Girl, and the 
Laughing Girl. Lawrence’s Hamlet, and 
West’s Death on the Pale Horse, and Christ 
Rejected, have also had many copyists. 

We were much pleased with the general 
display of talents and industry. Into minute 
criticism it would be unfair and ungenerous to 
enter; but, we may say, that among the most 
successful performances were, as it appeared to 
us, those of G. W. Novice (who, by the by, 
ought to change his name, for it is clear he is 
no novice), R. B. Faulkner, J. G. Middleton, 
J. Noble, Miss F. Corbaux, —Fussell, Miss 
Salaman, T. Howell, W. Fisk, Miss Derby, — 
Woolmer, W. Smith, Miss Setchell, Miss 
Heaphy, — Robson, — Lilley, C. W. Seaforth, 
— Seargeant, &c. &c. Ke. 

An interior of the gallery itself, by Miss 
Alabaster, though unfinished, shews the talents 
of the fair artist to the greatest advantage. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
MR. ANDREW PICKEN. 


Tne sudden death of this gentleman is not 
only a great calamity to his numerous young 
family, but an event of no ordinary interest to 
the readers of fiction in general. It was ex- 
clusively to this line his attention was directed ; 
and he is justly entitled to be classed with those 
who endeavour to make mere imaginations 
assume the actions and characters of men and 
women in real life. To the readers of romance 
this particular ‘merit is perhaps not obvious: 
they accustom themselves, as it were, to a 
theatric exhibition of manners; and are apt 
to think that such portraiture as Mr. Picken 
cultivated is too common. to. be interesting: 
but his merit is not the less distinguished, 
especially by those who consider the passing 
history of literature as- illustrative of the pro- 
gress of the human’ mind: The age’ of ro- 
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mance compositions of a high character is over, 
and a new and more simple taste is fast coming 
into fashion ; but it is not till time shall have 
in some degree given the charm of age to 
such pictures as Mr. Picken has drawn, that 
their full excellence can be properly appre- 
ciated. The public must cease to see around 
the sort of characters that he has depicted ; “‘ the 
age and pressure” must have become obsolete, 
before it can be as susceptible to their poetry as 
it is at present to their homeliness, which, by 
the by, is an acknowledgment of their truth. 

It has been observed, we think by Mr. Jef- 
frey of Edinburgh, that there is a curious re- 
semblance in the distinctness of the mintage of 
the very lowest and the highest orders of so- 
ciety; leaving it to be inferred that the middle 
classes are less emphatically impressed than the 
two others. In this we agree with the writer, 
whoever he may be. But he is unquestionably 
mistaken in supposing that there is any resem- 
blance in the markings of the others; for 
although character is equally obvious in each, 
yet it is most essentially different. There is 
among the higher classes, undoubtedly, a deli- 
cacy for the feelings of others which in vain 
may be sought for among those at the bottom | 
of the scale; but there is the same quickness of 
obedience to feeling which causes the similarity 
supposed. Mr. Picken was one of those who 
seem to have remarked the difference with very 
considerable acumen; and in his novels may 
be traced, advantageously to his own genius, 
the correctness of his observation of the pecu- 
liarities of a class that has only recently been 
brought into literary notice. 

In the Sectarian we see something of this ; 
but in the Dominie’s Legacy it is developed 
with remarkable acuteness, insomuch that he 
gave the promise by that work of reaching great 
eminence. 

Mr. Picken was a native of Scotland, and, 
we fear, like too many of his brethren, suffered 
long sorrow and many disappointments from 
having forsaken his pursuits as a teacher for a 
precarious life of literature. His last produc- 
tion, founded on family histories, was reviewed 
by us a few weeks ago; and he, whom nothing 
in this world can now hurt more, looked hop- 
ingly forward to its continuation as a promising 
means of providing for the wants of life. 

We understand that he has left a finished 
novel, and several impressive papers ; and that 
Mr. Galt has undertaken to see the novel 
through the press, when Mr. John Picken, his 
son, shall have been able to dispose of it, in 
order to aid him in raising a little capital for 
the assistance of his mother and young sisters. 


patronise this filial effort. 

We are not acquainted with the age of Mr. 
Picken ; but we should imagine, from what 
had been his appearance, that he has fallen 
a premature victim to the climacteric diseases, 
brought on by constancy of application to his 
sedentary pursuits, and much anxiety about his 
literary employments, to maintain himself and 
his family. His death has occasioned sincere 
sorrow among his friends. 





MR. ALFRED NICHOLSON. 
WE have this week to record the death of Mr. 
Alfred Nicholson, a landscape-painter in water- 
colours, of considerable reputation aud practice, 
and son of Nicholson, the celebrated and now 
veteran artist, who, in his eighty-first year, we 
are happy to say, is in the full enjoyment of his 
mental and bodily powers, and whose recent 


works are perhaps his best performances. 





Sa 
the Royal Navy, on board his majesty’s ‘ship 
Berwick, and saw some service on the coasts of 
Holland and Portugal, where he was, we be. 
lieve, wounded ; but after a few years, the sea, 
as a profession, was abandoned by him for the 
arts. In 1813 he was induced to visit Ireland, 
in which country he subsequently resided for 
three or four years; and during this period 
he accumulated a large collection of elaborate 
sketches of Irish scenery, particularly in the 
counties of Sligo, Kerry, Cork, Limerick, Wick. 
low, and Dublin. About the year 1818 he be. 
came permanently resident in London, and was 
almost exclusively occupied by the instruction 
of pupils, In 1821 he made a short excursion 
through Ireland and North Wales, consider. 
ably enriching his collection of sketches; and 
in subsequent summer excursions he visited 
the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, and his 
native county of Yorkshire, where his pencil 
was assiduously employed. 

The drawings of Mr. Alfred Nicholson are 
chiefly remarkable for a graceful and delicate 
touch, combined with the force and vigour of 
general effect which distinguish those of his 
father, after whom his style was naturally 
modelled. In his sketches, neatness and free. 
dom are singularly combined. Mr. Nichol. 
son in private life maintained the highest 
character. He was an excellent companion, 
and somewhat of a humorist, fond of the 
society of his friends, full of whim and repar- 
tee; and the generally agreeable and genuine 
eccentricity of manner which he imbibed in 
early life from the naval service, appears never 
to have left him. For the last three or four 
years he suffered severely from ill health; and 
died on Saturday last at his house, Charlotte 
Street, Portland Place, in the forty-sixth year 
of his age, leaving a widow and two infant 
children. 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 

A story is told of the lessee of both theatres, 
that when a rehearsal of Gustavus was ordered, 
some of the performers said they could not 
attend, as they had to be at Drury Lane ; upon 
which he exclaimed, ‘* You must be all here, I 
tell you: damn Drury Lane!” And ever 
since that period, if not before, he appears to 
have been very anxious to d—n Drury Lane 
himself, in real earnest. On Monday, there 
was such a Jane Shore as ear hath not heard, 
nor eye seen, since the tragedy (no longer 
Shakspeare’s) was first enacted. However, 
the lively entertainment of Timour the Tartar 
followed, and the few individuals who had as- 
sembled walked away. An equally respectable 
audience witnessed Wild Oats on Tuesday, 
succeeded by Masaniello, worn perfectly shabby, 
and not half done in any respect. Mr. Wilson, 
though, sang the music of the principal cha- 
racter very sweetly. 

On Wednesday, the novelties of the Hent- 
Day and Black-Eyed Susan varied the attrac- 
tions; and on Thursday the lively Castle 
Spectre was the abundant treat. For F riday, 
by way of change, ‘‘ No Performance” is an- 
nounced ; and “ the free list and privileges of 
every description suspended.” Well might any 
body repeat, “* D—n Drury Lane!” 





COVENT GARDEN. 
A tone farce called Scan. Mag., written by 
Mr. Pocock, has been produced at this theatre 
with tolerable success; and is announced for 
four times a week till Christmas. Yet should 





Early in-life Mr. Alfred Nicholson entered 





the novelty of Gustavus wear off and decline, 
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has . no santana 
we do not think it is a piece which will support 
that drama. Its foundation is not very fit for 
the stage, running altogether on concealed 
marriages, and children supposed to be ille- 
gitimate — too illegitimate we should have 
thought for the legitimate drama. But where 
the presiding gods are Pans and Priapuses, we 
may expect still coarser orgies than this. We 
observe it is praised in almost every newspaper ; 
for which we can only account by the talent 
and combination displayed in the second act 
(the first is heavy), and the clever acting of 
Bartley, Warde, Meadows, Bedford, Miss 
Taylor, Miss Lee, Mrs. Humby, and Mrs. 
Gibbs. 


ADELPHI. 
Waar! another novelty, and a successful one 
too, so soon? Verily, friend Yates, thou art an 
active and deserving entrepreneur; and thy 
progress in life must be very different from 
the Rake’s (or his Pupil’s) in the drama. The 
Rake and his Pupil go to the seat of all dissi- 
pation and profligacy, Paris; where they in- 
trigue, a Ja Francaise, with other men’s wives, 
incontinent countesses, and barren baronesses ; 
and out of this general laxity of principle, they 
and the ladies, and the husbands, are embroiled 
in sundry effective stage situations—the amuse- 
ment of the spectators of fiction, the disgrace 
of the social system. We will not thread the 
plots which make the plot; suffice it to say, 
that the piece is admirably performed. Yates 
himself never had a part of which he made 
more; and his better half, as she always does, 
approves herself, as far as opportunity allows, 
one of the best actresses of the time. Hemings 
and Reeve, &c. have subordinate characters, 
which they render highly acceptable; so that 
we may esteem the whole another Adelphi hit. 


STRAND THEATRE. 
WE observe from the newspapers, that Mr. J. 
Russell has opened a budget here, and performs, 
like Mathews, Yates, and Miss Kelly, all by 
himself alone. He is stated to have displayed 
great address ; and from what we know of his 
versatility of talent, we are disposed to believe 
him fully capable of amusing his audience with 
anecdote, imitation, and song, for two or three 
hours every evening. 





VARIETIES. 


Gold Mines in Malabar.—The correspondent 
in the last number of the Mechanics’ Maga- 
wine, returning to this subject, specifies the 
prejudices which may exist against speculating 
on working them; and notices the hostility of 
the natives (the Moplas) to European inter- 
ference, as hundreds of their families are now 
supported, and the Zemindars, &c. reap a re- 
venue from their produce. The jungles, where 
they are situated, are fatally unhealthy during 
several months every year. Nevertheless, there 
18 a committee ordered to report on them. 

Greenwich Observatory. —‘* A most serious 
mistake occurred last Monday (18th inst.) at 
the Royal Observatory. The ball at the top of 
that building, as our readers already know, has 
been set up for the purpose of giving mean 
time at one o'clock every day. The instru- 
ment is chiefly intended for the use of persons 
on ship-board in the river Thames, and the 
adjacent docks; who ascertain by it the rate 
of their chronometers. It is of the utmost con- 
Sequence that the ball should act at an invari- 
able point of time. An error of a SECOND, 


taken on the day a ship leaves the Thames 
(and many ships leave every at) would, in 
most calas 


mitous results. This error would produce a 
corresponding error each day of a quarter of a 
mile in longitude; and the accumulation of 
such errors would, during a long voyage, 
amount to a quantity that would altogether 
mislead the mariner, and endanger the loss of 
the vessel. We do not know the cause of the 
misfortune, but on Monday last the ball was 
set in motion ONE MINUTE after the true 
time. Being an instrument but lately con- 
structed, we may presume it was caused by 
some unavoidable accident. At any rate, so 
serious an accident must not recur, or the Board 
of Admiralty will find the ball of no further 
use, than as an object of amusement to holiday 
people. Those who use it for scientific pur- 
poses will lose all confidence in its operations.” 
—Greenwich Gazette. 

Railways.—Some very long railways are pro- 
jected ; but it appears from the protracted dis- 
pute on the question, that ‘the undulating 
railway” bids fair to be, and to last, the lon. 
gest of them all. 

We received Mr. Saxton’s polite cards for a 
lecture and conversation on his Experimental 
Railway too late to attend. We should else 
have liked to see it demonstrated, that, by means 
of a or any pulley, such as he denominates the 
locomotive-differential-pulley, a horse, in walk- 
ing at the rate of two or three miles an hour, 
is able to propel a carriage at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour. 

Mexican Antiquities. — Lord Kingsborough 
has munificently placed 10007. at the disposal 
of Mr. Waldeck, for the further prosecution of 
his researches at Palenqué, the antiquities of 
Mexico, and the neighbouring states. Much 
new light may be expected to be thrown on the 
ancient inhabitants of the new world, from 
Mr. Waldeck’s great enthusiasm and intimate 
knowledge of the antiquities of Egypt. 

Advertisements. — Poring over a morning 
paper longer than usual this week on a rainy 
day, we were amused with some of the adver- 
tisements. Here we found “two young ladies” 
advertise for the charge of “* two (other) young 
ladies’’ whom they engaged to treat as “ sisters,”’ 
with “ the parental care of a fond mother.” 
Another wants to attend “ to a child from the 
birth ;” or, what is equivalent, “ an elderly 
lady or gentleman.” ‘ A waitress” is in de- 
mand. ** A respectable laundress, got up in the 
best manner,”’ offers to take in families’ wash- 
ing. A morning, quere mourning, governess 
advertises “ to finish her pupils.” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The Annual Biography for 1834 will, we are told, con- 
tain (in addition to those enumerated in our last week’s 
Number) Memoirs of Mrs. Hannah More, Sir Chris- 
eee Robinson, Rowland Hill, Edmund Kean, Sir 
Thomas Foley, Sir John A. Stevenson, Lord Gambier, 
Sir Banastre Tarleton, &c. &c. 

A third edition of Montgomery's Oxford, enriched with 
additional Notes, biographical Recollections of Canning, 
Shelley, &c. &c. Also, by Mr. Montgomery, a new (the 
13th) edition of the Omnipresence of the Deity, much 
enlarged. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The History of the Middle Ages, Vol. II.; being 
Vol. XLIX. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, fcp. 
8vo. 6s. cloth. — An Etymological on of the En- 
glish La e, ona entirely new, he ohn Oswald, 
18mo. 70. 6d. bas. — Thoughts on Materialism, by H. B. 
Fearon, 8vo. 8s. bds. — A third Series of Sermons, wy the 
Rev. H. J. C. Blake, 8vo. 5s. bds.—A Letter to the Right 
on. H. Goulburn on the Morals and Religion of the 


—A Letter to R. M. erley, Esq. from an Under, 
duate of the University of Cambridge, 8vo. 1s. sewed.— 
Dr. Brown’s ures on hy of the Human 


Mind, 7th edition, 8vo. 18s. bds. — Here and Hereafter, 


24mo. 2s. cloth.— Juvenile a as, — 
e Young, 18mo. 
Ssouned hope that the work will be com 


ratives, &c. for the amusement, &c. 
4s. 6d, roan. — The Moral of Flowers, 





ull probability, be productive of t 


H 
University of Cambridge, oo F. Russell, 8vo. 6d. sewed. | blame 


clopedia of Gardening; new edition; “No. I. 8vo0. 2s. 6d: 
sewed.— Sermons, by the Rev. H. Melville, 8vo. Ws.-6d. 
bds.— The Club, or a Grey Cap for a Green Head, by 
Jas. Puckle, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth; on India paper, 18s. 
cloth. — Mitton’s Paradise Lost, illustrated by John Mar- 
tin, royal 8vo. 3i. 3s. cloth. — Love and Pride, by the 
author of ‘* Sayings and Doings,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ll. 11s. 6d. bds. — An Exposition of the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, &c. the Rev. R. Watson, 
royal 8vo. 18s. cloth. — Hume’s Laws of the Customs, 
1833, 8vo. 15s. bds. — Valpy’s Shakespeare, Vol. XIV. 
12mo. 5. bds.—Valpy’s Classical Library, Vol. XLVIII.: 
Livy, Vol. III. 18mo, 4s. 6d, bds. — The Book of Psalms, 
with Scripture Illustrations, 32mo. 2s. 6d. cloth.— The 
Book of the Unveiling, an Exposition, with Notes, 
12mo. 4s. cloth. — Stewart’s Advice to Purchasers of 
Horses, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth.—Wilderspin’s Infant System, 
12mo. 6th edition revised, 5s. bds. — Reminiscences of an 
old Traveller throughout different parts of Europe, 
12mo. 6s. bds.—- The Protestant Dissenter’s Juvenile Ma- 
azine, Vol. I. 32mo. 1s. 6d. hf.-bd.— The Bard of the 

orth, Poetical Tales, by Dugald Moore, 12mo. 6s. cloth. 
—Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 3d Division, History and 
Biography, Vol. III. 4to. 2/. 2s. bds. — Hood’s Comic An- 
nual, 1834, 12mo. 12s. hf.-bd. — Grant’s Sermons for the 
Year, 2d Series, Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. — The Dark 
Lady of Doona, by the Author of * Stories of Waterloo,” 
being Vol. IX. of Library of Romance, 12mo. 6s. bds.— 
A Treatise on the French Participles, by a Lady, 18mo, 
ls. sewed.— Macneill’s Tables for Calculating the Cubic 
Quantity of Earth-work in the Cutting and Embank- 
ment of Canals, 4to. 1. lls. 6d. bds. — The East India 
Sketch-Book, Vols. III. and IV. post 8vo. 2le. bds.— 
Memoirs of the Duchess d’Abrantes, Vols. I. and Il, 2d 
edition, 28. bds.— Naval Adventures during Thirty-five 
Years’ Service, by Lieut. W. Bowers, 2 vols. post 8va 
21s. bds.— Letters from Switzerland and Italy during a 
late Tour, by the Author of ‘ Letters from the East,” 
8vo. 15s. bds.— Finden’s Illustrations of Byron’s Works, 
Vol. IL. royal 8vo. 30s. hf.-morocco; 4to. Proofs, 2/. 178.3 
India Proofs, 4/. 2e.— The Principles of Diagnosis, by 
Marshall Hall, 2d edition, 8vo. 14s. bds. — Aldine Poets, 
Vol. XXVIII.: Swift, Vol. II. 5e. cloth.—Five old Plays, 
forming a Supplement to the collections of Dodsley and 
others, by J. P. Collier, 8vo. 9s. cloth.—The Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry of Beowulf, edited by J. M. Kemble, 12mo. 15s, 
cloth.— Britannia Saxonica, a Map of Britain during the 
Saxon Octarchy, by G. W. Collier, 4to. 12e. cloth.— 
Stories of the Study, by John Galt, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ll. 11s. 6d. bds. — Christian Ethics, or Moral Philosophy 
on the Principles of Divine Revelation, by R. Wardlaw, 
8vo. 10s. Gd. bds.— Conversations of Lord Byron with the 
Countess of Blessington, 8vo. 14s. bds.—History of a Case 
in which Animals were found in Blood drawn from the 
veins of a Boy, by J. S. Bushnan, 8vo. 3s. 6d. bds, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
S. W. L. has good feeling; but there is in one or two 
lines a want of sufficient polish; es. gr. the expletive in 
the penultimate line of the fifth stansa, and all the suc- 


ceeding line, 
To the Editor, Se. 

Sir, — I beg permission to inquire, by means of the inde- 
pendent Literary Gazette, what is the probability of 
**« Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual” being completed? 
In the year 1827 a prospectus was circulated, inviting 
subscribers to the ‘* Bibliographer’s Manual ;” the con- 
ditions being, that it should be completed in twelve 
numbers, or parts, at five shillings each, and that the 
parts should 9 published every alternate month. The 
first number was published, if 1 mistake not, in April 
1828, and two other numbers appeared in the same year; 
possibly there might be three other numbers in that 
year, for I see that No. 5 is dated 1828, though No. 4 
is dated on the cover 1829. Nos. 6, 7, and 8, were pub- 
lished in 1829; Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, (for it was soon 
found that the work could not be comprised in the ori- 
ginally promised twelve numbers,) in 1830; No 14 ap- 
peared in 1831; and No. 15 in 1832; and in my No. 15 is 
inserted the Sollowing S =e circular: —‘*‘ Parts 15 
and 16 will be publis in a few days, which will 
complete the work.” ‘Twelve months have now elapsed, 
yet this sixteenth part has not made its appearance; 
we I am to learn. The fifteenth number brings the 
alphabetical list of names down to ‘* Spenser Edmund,” 
so that a very long list of names ins to be ¢ leted 
In “ Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica,” from ‘ Edmund 
Spenser” to Z occupies one-fourth of the second volume, 
which begins with I. Now, in Lowndes’s Manual, letter 
I occupies about half of Part 19, so that from I to 
Spenser takes up six numbers and a half; it seems, 
therefore, impossible that the remaining names can be 
comprised in one more number, even if it be double the 
bulk of the former ones. Subscriptions for books must 
necessarily fall into disuse if this system be persevered in, 

B.S. Nov. 26, 1833. 

> We insert this letter as we have received it, oe 
anonymous. We do not think the parts of the work in 
question have been sent to us larly; but we do take 
to ourselves for not hav: more pains to 
point out to public attention the general value, useful- 
hess, and ability of the publication. This was our lite- 
rary “4 and, perhaps, we were prevented from - 
forming it, from not having the numbers in succession, 
and waiting for farther steps. We now endeavour to 
make a sincere, though brief, amende ; and express our 
» and the author 
for his Jabourt.—Z4. L. G. 
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co; 
Plates, by a Lady, royal 8vo. 30¢, bd. == Loudon’s Ency- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. 

All Pictures and Works of Art intended for Exhibition and 
Sale, must be sent to the Gallery on Monday the 13th, and Tues- 
day the 14th of January next, between the hours of Ten in the 
Morning and Five in the Afternoon, after which time no Picture 
or other Work of Art can be received. 

Portraits, and Drawings in Water-Colours, are inadmissible. 
N.B. No Picture “ be received for Sale that is not bond fide 
exer of the Artist. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





OOKSELLING BUSINESS to be 


DISPOSED OF. 





ncle Philip's Conversation, 
Ina beautify Legal pocket ee a with 
. in 


h boa: 
I JNeLE “PHILIP'S CONVERSATION 
with CHILDREN, —— the Habits and Mechanical 
Employment of Inferior Anim: 
“y have looked upon the —~- of nature with admiration, 
or found some harmless insect to content me, and pass away a 
little time, without offence to God, or injury to man.” 
London: Printed for T. and T. Vegg, 73, Cheapside; and 
Ps by all Booksellers. 
s Dictiona of General Knowledge. 
Embellished oun Five Hundred and Eighty Cuts, price only 9s. 
in boards, or 12s. in Turkey morocco, 
DICTIONARY of GENERAL KNOW. 
LEDGE; or, an —_ anation of Words and Things con- 
nected with all the AcE and Sciences. 
EORGE CRABB, A.M. 
Thes 34 po og considerably enlarged. 
London: Printed for T. and T. Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside; 
J. Cumming, Dublin; and R. — and Co. jo. Siegen 





For Sale (with i — 
death of the Proprietor, an Pttnhed NB mea in a leadin 
Thoroughfare at the West End of the Town, combining the old 
and New Branches tthe Trade, and remarkably well situated 
for both, It has a good connexion attached to it, which is oon 
ble of being greatly The is d first- 
rate and arnmnssing. The Rent low, and the House in a 
state of thorough air. 

The Stock is peculiarly well adapted to the Line of Business; 
and any Gentleman possessed of from 2000/, to 3000/. disposed to 
enter on it, would find advantages that but rarely occur, 

Application (poste; Boat paid) to be made to Mr, M‘Pherson, 
Bockocllers 4, Middle Row, Holborn. 








Now ready, 
The PROOF nuuverd Sts to the following Annuals 
1834, 


EEPS A K &, 
Sharpe, Parris, Sensaae = ae 


Book of Beauty, 
Cc ining Ni Plates of b iful Females, painted by 
Boxall, Stone, Chalon, Parris, &c. 


Picturesque Annual, 
Containing Twenty-one highly finished Plates from Drawin; 
by Clarkson Stanfield, Esq. A.A, » 


Turner’s Annual Tour, 
Consisting of Twenty Views from Havre to Rouen, most exqui- 
os engraved by Miller, Wallis, Brandard, &c. &c. 
Price of each Set of the above Iilustrations, plain Proofs, ina 
ee 2. 2s.; India Proofs, ditto, 3i, ds. ; re letters, ditto, 


containing 
3 ener Turner, Miss 








Published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, where for a short time 
the ORIGINAL DRAWINGS for the above Works may be seen, 
gratis, at their house, 6, Pall Mall, London, 


& ———— 


MUSIC. 
On the 94 st (and to Le aga monthly), 


No. 

GACRED M faaemeray™ a Collection of 
the finest Sacred Music, arran; ged as see Duets, Trios, 
&c. with oa ee pe for epee orte or Organ. The pre- 

sent Number, handsome! “UL. Sacre in Music-folio, contains— 
Sacred Song, Beethoven—III. An- 
juartett, tengo oe Anthem, Dr. 

Greene—V1. Air, amas II. Anthem (MS. ), Dr. Dupuis, 
London, John W. Parker, West Strand ; es Oliver and 

Boyd; Dublin, W. Curry, jun. and 





rn - — 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Wright's Buffon’s Natural History, 

Printed by Whittingham, in four large vols. Tesdeciine; with 
Four Hundred Coad pe = Ta sha by a mn, &c. the 2d edi- 
tion, enlarged, p in boards. 

UEFON'S” NATURAL HISTORY of 
GLOBE and oe. BEASTS, BIRDS, FISHES, 





and INSECTS. Anew corrected and enlarged. 
\y JOHN WRIGHT. F.Z.8. 
: Printed for T. and T. Tegg, No. 73, C' ide ; 
R. Griffin and Co. Glasgow; and J n Cumming, Dublin. 





Dr. Adam Clarke’s Commentary 
In imperial 8vo. rae to in — a oj edition, being the 


D® ADAM *CLARKE’ S LEARNED 
ies COMMENTARY on the OLD and NEW TESTA- 
This work is ight, ora blished in ya - in Volumes—a 
Part every fortni ‘olume every jonths. 
art I. price 2s. sewed, and "Vol. I. price 
168. 6d, is published this day, and will be continued until the 
whole is completed, in Sixty arts, forming Seven large Vois. 
N.B. A very limited edition is printed in 4to. at 3s. each Part, 
or in Volumes ata p onate price. 
E: of the 


P the 
may Dr. Clarke, for T. ond T. Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside; and sold 
ke + Mason, 14, City Road; R. Griffin and Co. Glasgow; J. 
Cumming, Dublin + Everett, Manchester; and by all other 
ers in — nited Kingdom. 





HE BARD “of ‘the ‘NORTH. A Series of 
Poetical Tales, illustrative of Highland Scenery and 


By DUGALD MOORE, 
Author of the « African,” * Scenes from the Flood,” 
the “ Bridal Night,” &c. 
Glasgow: D. aan | Oliver and » Edinburgh; 


Character. 


Simpkin and Marshall, 





rice 5s. cloth boa 
HE NATURALIST” ‘s - POETICAL 
COMPANION. With Notes, selected by a Fellow of 
the Linnean Societ 
“(As a volume of light and pleasing poetry, we scarcely know 
of any which exceeds the one before us.”—Literary Gazette. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Leeds, J. Y. Knight. 





For the Clergy, hr ra " 
In } thick vol. fifth edition, revised and 


ODERN DOMESTIC “MEDICINE ; 


a Popular Treatise the » Cau sag 
and most efficacious Treatment. of all * Diseases, ‘embracing all 
the modern I in J With a copious Col- 
lection of aj pproved Prescriptions, Medical Management of 
Children, Rules of Diet, Virtues and Doses of all Medicines, &c. 
The whole forming a clear and comprehensive Medical Guide 


arged, price 15. 








for the use of the Clergy, Families, and Invalids. 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 
“We i dit. It is very far above the 





celebrated Buchan's; and we shall preserve it as the advice of an 
invaluable friend, to which we can refer in the hour of need, 
without any doubt of being benefited by its wisdom.”—Literary 
Chronicle, 

«In the opinion of a respectable physician, well known in our 
connexion, it is enriched with much of all that modern practice 
has ascertained to be valuable, and is incomparably og to 
ever; ores work in our language.”— Wesleyan Magazine, 

t is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.” "London 
Weekly Review. 

« It is one of the very best and most useful books published in 
modern times.”—Monthiy Olio 

“«The public demand for this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated. Every disease that flesh is heir to, with its 
remedies, are so minutely described, that mistake is scarcely pos- 
sible.”—Bristol Jeurasl, Watoh 16. 

«* We are enabled to bear testimony to the great usefulness of 
this volume. Here will be found the best and most manageable 
remedies for the relief of pain and irritation, ro 9g most ap- 
proved treatment of diseases."—E.reter Post, Mar 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, and Hatchard Sent Son, 

London ; sold by all Booksellers. 
Also, by the same Author, third edition, price 9s. 

2. Sure Methods of Improving Health and 
Prolonging Life, by regulating the Diet and Regimen. Em- 
bracing all the most approved principles of Health and Lon- 
gevity, St Maxims for Sen aco and Nervous, the Con- 


«Te is he a. useful and rational work of the kind, and is 
er an admirable code of health.” —Atlas. 
«« We warmly recommend it.”—New oaue Gazette. 
«« That men of all habits will derive information from it, cal- 
culated to increase their comfort and extend their days, is firmly 
our conviction.” —Edinburgh Gheoreer, Jan. 1828. 


R. PATERSON. “CLARK'S NEW 
TREATISE on the HUMAN TEETH, just published, 
contains, among others, the following interesting Articles :— 
The Author’s Method of Curing Toothach and Preserving Af- 
fected Teeth—Injurious Imitations of his Practice—Present 
State of Dentism—Decay of the Teeth accounted for from their 
external Structure, and want of room in the Jaws—Prevention of 
the various eee and the Management of the Teeth and 
Gums from Infanc: Age—Reasons against the indiscriminate 
Extraction of the iret Teeth—Artificial Teeth, &c. 
if the many recent works on the Structure, Diseases, and 
ac be of the kpee this is the Ga concise yet compre- 
hensive.”—Lond. M jd Surg. Journa: 

“We quatteneed 4 rs ind uiry fate the iol of Mr. Paterson 
Clark’s practice, and it attords us pleasure to say that the investi- 
gation has been perfectly satisfactory.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ As an essay upon the treatment of dental malady, we possess 
no work of equal merit.”— Atias. 

To be had of the Publishers, Messrs. Longman and Co. ; 
and at 5, Sackville Street. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CCXVI, For Dec. 1833. 
Contents. 
Senge of ne gaa a Mrs. Hemans—II, Hymns of Life. 
th ‘Mrs. No.7. Flowers and Music in a Sick Room— 
Ill. To a Renae: of Autumn. By Miss E. amilton—IV. 
Lines written in the first blank Leaf of Shelley’ 's Poems—-V. 
I saw her but once—-V!. Melodies for Middle Age. No. I.— 
VII, The Sabbath Evening— VIII. St. Stephen's ay 
George Trevor—IX. The Epiphany. By the Same—X. Merry 
England—-X1. The Radical—-XII. Summer Eve—XIII. The 
Sketcher, No, 6—XIV. Fragments from the History of John Bull, 
Chapter 5. Of the Riot on the other Side of the Pond, and how 
they tried to cozen Martin about a. the Church ok 
Chap. 6. Of the Proceedings in the Matter of Quashee the Black 
Servant, and how th roy nt to the satisfaction of Nobody. 
Chap. 7. How Jobn’s oon into arrear, and of the 
Meeting of Dick and his Prieatie at the Yorkshire Stingo—XV. 
France in 1833, No.2. Effects of the Revolution of the Barri- 
—— ernment, Religion, Morals, and Literature—XVI. 
The Return of eer at so I. Retribution—XVI1I. The 
Greek a 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 




















THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





oe Turkish ms 2 let 
vol. 8vo. price 9s. 6d, 
KETCHES. in GREECE and TURKEY, 
ending in the Autumn of 1832. With the present conde 
tion and future Prospects of the Turkish Empire. 
“‘ This is a charming volume, for it embraces both the useful 
and the beautiful.” —Spectator, 
“ The author of this volume has done England, and Europe in 
general, no small service, in giving so deep an insight into cha. 


wae "= Met ro; oe Mag. for Sep: 
James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly ; 3 and through all 
asac once 





Printed ——— with the » Boy" 's Own ne. to ‘ta popular 
work it is intended to form a Seque' 
Just published, wor ee in einbossed cloth, with 
edges, price 8s. 
HE BOOK. of SCIENCE; a Familiar 


Introduction to the Principles of Natural Philosophy, 


adapted to the comprehension of Young People, Comprising 
Treatises on— 
Mechanics Pyronomics 
Hydrostatics Optics 
Hydraulics Electricity 
Pneumatics Galvanism 
Acoustics Magnetism. 


Illustrated by many curious and interesting Experiments and 
ee and including Notices of the most recent Discove. 


“Embellished with upwards of Two Hundred Engravings 
on Wood. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 188, Strand. 


ss Medern I piecouetice at the North Pole. 
tely was published 
APTAIN PA RRY'S FOUR VOYAGES 
to the NORTH POLE; a beautiful pocket edition, with 
Portraits and numerous aa bas vols, 20s. 





Captain Franklin's: "Two Journeys to the 
Polar Sea, Four vois. 
John Marty, Albemarle Street. 


logy. 
In 8vo. with Prete 148. boa 
ENERAL VIEW of the GEOLOGY of 
SCRIPTURE. 
By GEORGE FAIRHOLME, Esq. 

In a letter signed “ John Bull,” addressed to the Editor of the 
Record, the writer says—‘* If my recommendation of Mr. Fair- 
holme’s work should induce even one young person to purchase 
and peruse it, and if, in consequence, he should obtain the bene- 
fit I have derived from it, my object in thus addressing you will 
be fully answered ;” and the British Magazine, that “ the reader 
will feel under obligation to Mr. Fairholme for his interesting 
collection of facts, and his attempt to draw forth a system from 

them. The work is very pleasantly written, and in many parts 
is certainly valuable. 
James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly; and through all 
Booksellers. 





New edition, in 4to. price 3/. 3s 
URNET’S PRACTICAL HINTS on 
PAINTING, illustrated by nearly 100 Etchings from 
celebrated Pictures of the Italian, Flemish, and Dutch Schools, 
This work is particularly recommended to the student in the 
new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. See the Article 
rawin 
** ‘he Parts may be had separate, viz-—On Composition, 
1585 on Light and Shade, 18s.; on Colour, ll. Lis. 6d. 
A few Copies of the large paper remain, with Proofs on India 
paper, and a Portrait of the Author, price 6l. Gs. 
Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 





To be continued Quarterly, in gers 8vo. price 6s, neatly bound 
in morocco cloth, and 7s. 6d. handsomely aot in silk, illus 
trated by upwards of Thirty highly coloured Plat 
‘HE MISCELLANY of NATURAL 
HISTORY. Vol. I, containing Parrots. 
Edited by Sir THOMAS — Bsr DER, Bart. F,R.S.E. 


F.A 
Captain THOMAS Bown, f. L.S. M.P.S. M.K.S. 
The Illustrations by J. B. KIDD, Esq. Member of the Scottish 

Academy of Painting, &c. 

Speci — Ill of this very beautiful work may 

be seen at every Bookseller's in the yo 

Smith, Elder, and i London; Fraser and Co. Edinburgh; 

and W. F. Wakeman, Dublin. 





Price 6a. the First Member of “a 
ANDERER ; containing the Ocean, and 
her Poems. Also +e ties in Prose, after the 
manner of Pascal, Colton, and other: 
Edited by HORATIO FRASER, M. D. 

London: H. Bentle Adams, 
and Co, Paternoster he London ; + “Chiiteott, Wine Street, 
Bristol; O. C. Lane, Clifton; and Hodges and Smith, College 
Green, Dublin, 





Works by the Editor— 
Experimental Inquiries in Chemical Physi- 
ology, price 10s. 
8. Highley, 32, Fleet Street, London. 
The North Wales Companion, price 1s. 
J. Chilcott, Wine Street, Bristol; Hamilton and Co. London; 
and Hodges and Smith, Dublin, 


In foolscap 8vo0. - price 8s. 6d. the 4th edition of 


ECORDS of WOMAN; 


other an 
FELICIA HEMANS 
Printed for Witlines Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 
Also, by the same Author, 
1. Songs of the Affections ; 
Poems. oon 8vo. 74. 


2. The Forest Sanctuary: with other Poems. 


and 


with other 


2d edition, with Additions, foolscap Svo. 89. Od. 
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a Wardlan’s eel 
n 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth 
HRISTIAN ETHICS; or, "Moral Philo- 


sophy on the Pri of Divine Revelation, with Notes 


and Tiestrationss 
By RALPH WARDLAW, D.D. 
London: Jackson and Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 








Moule on Roman Villas. 
In 8vo. with 2 Plates, 14s. cloth 
SSAY on the ROMAN VILLAS of the 
AUGUSTAN AGE, their Architectural Disposition and 
Enrichments, and the Remains of Roman Domestic fices Dis- 
covered in Great Britain. 
By THOMAS MOULE. 
“It should form a part of every classical library.”—Atheneum. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





Vol. Wol 12s. of the 
EDICAL ORKS of PAULUS 
GIN ETA, —— into English, with a copious 
P e View of the Know- 
Hee possessed by the tenake, Romans, and ‘acablane, on all Sub- 
jects connected with Medicine and Ms Sere 
NCIS ADAMS, § 
Pte Welsh, 8, Regent Street, Pall “Mall. 








Price 3s. 6d. bound 
RUMEK’S KEY to the FRENCH 
TONGUE, ne edition, revised and corrected 
By L. T. VENTOUILLA 
Dulau and Co, 37, ‘Scho Square ; 3 Whats, Treacher, and 
Arnott; and Foe Poole and Edwards, Ave Maria Lane. 





COURSE of SERMONS for the YEAR. 
By the Rev. JOHNSON GRANT, M.A. 
Rector of Binbrook, and Minister of Kentish Town. 
Vol. 1. containing Discourses from the New Year to 
Trinity Sunday. 

Printed for the Author, and sold by Rivingtons, Waterloo Place ; 
Hatchard, Piccadilly; Straker, Strand; 7 Drew, Kentish 
Town. 

Works by the same Author— 
History of the English Church and Sects, 
4 vols. 21. 128, 
Lent Lectures on the Seven Last Sentences, 
price 5s. 
Ditto on the Last Things, 5s. 
Memoir of Miss Bell, 3s. 6d. 


_ Arabia; a Poem. Bs. 


'TUART’ Ss THREE YEARS in NORTH 
AMERICA, 34 edition, revised, 2 vols, 11, 1s. 

‘* We have seen the principal works that have appeared having 
the same object as Mr, Stuart’s, and there is, in our opinion, no 
one of them worth any thing when compared with this,”—Cob- 
betts’ Magazine, April, 1833, 

Printed for R. Cadell, aes ; and Whittaker and Co. 


Who m.. or y published, 

1. Delaware; a Tale. 3 vols. 

2. Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grand. 
father, Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th Series. Half-bound, 
‘ 3 oe ee Scott's Poetry, new edition. 
ols, to 

4, y Waverley Novels, new edition, complete 
in 48 Vols. 

5. Mrs. Dalgairns’ Cookery. New edition. 

6. The Cook’s Oracle. New edition. 

7. Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments, Third 
and concluding Series. 3 vols. 

8. Continuation of the Waverl 


Novels, in 
8vo, 12mo, and 18mo. to suit former editions in 





Price 1s, 
LEMENTARY ‘ARITHMETIC, 


designed for the Information of the Masters and Mis- 
tresses of ropoegorre Schools, with numerous Examples, &c. &c. 
“ee by the Rev. J.C. WIGRAM, A.M. 
Printed f for » G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and we terloo Place, Pall Mal 





Annuals for 1834. 
Elegantly half-bound, with a variety of Engravings on 
Stone, price 4s, 6d. 


THE INFANT ANNUAL; 
or, a Mother's ep Principally intended for Children 
from Five to Ten Years of A 


u. 
In 18mo. with engraved Frontispiece, Vignette, and Woodcuts, 
elegantly half-bound, 4s. 6d.; or full bound, gilt leaves, 5s. 6d. 
The Excitement, containing Remarkable Ap- 
pearances in Nature, Signal Preservations, and such Incidents as 
are r particelarty fitted to arrest the Youthful Min 
and Innes, Edinburgh; and Whittaker ‘oad Co. London. 


mo. 38. bou 
proonsdvive EXERCISES in 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
By R. G. PARKER, A.M. 
_landea: J.R. Priestley, 47, Holborn. 
Price 6s. No. XXIII. for December, of 
HE QUAR TERLY JOURNAL of 
: CULTURE, and of the PRIZE ESSAYS and 
TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND SOCIETY ot SCOT. 


Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
. ‘ urgh ; T. Cadell, 


MR. GALT’S NEW NOVEL, 
Se cones of the STUDY, 
is now ready for delivery, in 3 vols. post 8vo, ata. 6d. 
Contents: Lutherans, a Tale of t on—2. 
The Dean oe ‘Guild—3. The Graniologists—4. Bailie Daidles? 
Jaunt “3 neg The Greenwich Pensioner —6, ‘The Deluge 
—7. e Coach—8. The 8 The 
10. The “engl sh Groom, &c. &c. 
A few Sets of Mr. Galt’s Autobiography may 
still be had of the Trade. 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mal, 
a pr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
KY ae during the MIDDLE AGES. 
Published Nov, 1 
eas the Church. By the i. H. Stebbing. Vol. II. 


In monthly volumes, small 8vo, 6s. in cloth, 
(4 vo! 
Naval History of England, by = Southey, Esq. Vol, II, 
ondon: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 





Just published, forming Vol. 49 of the above, Vol. II. of 
By the aaa “" the History of Spain and Portugal. 
On Jan. 





8mo. price 2s. 


HE EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY |! 
ALMANAC for 1833-4, pope of a Syllabus of the 
Course of Lectures to be delivered to each Class— Regulations as 
to the Course of Study for the — Degrees, as to Libraries, 
Museums, Bursaries, Prizes, 
Printed { for Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Baldwin 
and Cradock, London. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


To be commenced on the Ist of Jan. and regres in monthly 
Parts, each b containing Four fine Portrai Memoirs, in 
8vo0. price 3s. 6d. Also a splendid folio edition, price 10s. 6d. 
with ortraits four times the size, and letter-press in folio. 


Tae CELEBRATED WOMEN of 
all aes their Lives and Portraits. 
he DUCHESS of ABRANTES, 


Prospectus, 
Biography has become one of the prevailing literary attrac- 
tions of the present age; but its pages are almost exclusively de- 
voted tomen, whilst women seem doomed by the unjust silence of 
: and yet, what memorable examples 
of genius and virtue have not the gentler sex shewn, in all coun- 
tries and in every generation! 
juchess of Abrantes, well known by her historical me- 
moirs, and Count Straszewicz, author of a distinguished biogra- 
phical work, have long been engaged in preparing to set forth the 
claims of women to celebrity. These writers intend to devote 
their future labours to the biog of the celeb d women of 
all ages, and to open for them a Pantheon, where they shall again 
live in their genius, their virtue, their talents, their services, and 
even their crimes, whenever the latter, by a mixture of g 

















On the 16th of D ber will be published Price 1. 8s. 
illustrated in the same manner as “ Italy,” 
O E M 8. 


By SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
Comprising the “« Pleasures of Memory,” ‘‘ Human Life,” &c. 
T. Cadell, Strand; and E. Moxon, Dover Street. 


New Work by the Author of ™ Pelham," « Eugene Arum,” be. 
ust ready, 
HE PILGRIMS of the RHINE. 


By the Author of “ Pelham,” “ Eugene Aram,” &c. &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Public hanetend Conduit Street. 


Under the Supertntendenc ofthe ry for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 
On the 2d of Dec. will be pebitined, 


HE LIBRARY of ENTERTAINING 

KNOWLEDGE, Part 44; being the Second Part of the 

Second Volume “ ae he Eigin M Marbies, and completing Vol. XXII. 

of the Series. Volume, bound in fancy cloth, 
4s. 6d.; of each gn 5 4 a 7 

The Gallery of Portraits, No. XIX. contain- 

ing Portraits of Bentley, Kepler, and Hale. Imperial 8vo, price 


The Penny Magazine, Part XX. price 6d. 
The Penny Cyclopedia, Part XI. price 6d. 


This Part completes the First Volume of the work, oe may 
now be » handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. In future, 
Two Numbers will be published in each week, and the monthly 
Parts will be 9d. 


Also, 
The Companion to the Newspaper, No. XII. 
jae _ ne Charles Knight, 22, Ludgate Street, and 
13, Pall Mall East. 


In a few days, r 
EMORIALS of a TOUR in 
PARTS canes. chiefl Foatenl. 
By RICHARD MONCKTO ILNES, Esq. 
Edward Senate Dover Naat 


some 


In the press, in 1 small vol. to be ready in a few days, illustrated 
with a Portrait of the Author, the Life of the original Lawrie 


Todd, and entitled, 
ORTY YEARS’ RESIDENCE in 
of a Particular Providence 


AMERICA; or, the Doctrine 

exemplified in the Life of GRANT THORBURN, Seedsman, of 
New York. Written by Himself, With an Appendix, contain- 
ing Hints to Emigrants, &c. &c. 


II, 
d with 12 highly finished Plates, price 12s. cloth, 





and of energy, rise above the common standard, and form part 

of an extraordinary life, worthy of being placed under the eyes of 

Te oan to ae 
h 





ere will present not only the moral 
characters of the most iucinaetehed females, but will likewise 
give their portraits, which will be equally well treated with the 
historical part. Nearly all the public and private galleries of Eu- 
rope will be open to the able artists selected to illustrate the ~ 
sent publication; and no portrait will be given to the publi 
without proof of its authentici 

The Editors, it is iy Numbe will be enabled to complete the 
work in ape | or “geen Yumbers; and, if found expedient, their 
so that the whole may be issued 





within a chester net 
Published by Messrs. Bull and Churton, 26, Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, London 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bel] and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; 
and for — Mr. Cumming, Dublin. 
On the 2a of. Dec. « complete in 1 vol. 8vo. with a anew Portrait of 
ord Byron, after a Drawing by Count D’Orsa: a 
ORD BYRON’S CONVERSATIONS 


with the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 





II. 
The First Number, price only 4s. ie _ bound, of 
rish National T: 
Containing the Nowlans, and Peter - the Castle. 
By the oo Family. 


The First Number, -.. ony per Vol. bound, of 
The Naval and Military ibrar ary of Entertain. 
ment, containing _— Raerat' val Officer. 


The December Number, e .. only 4s. per Vol. bound, of 
Colburn’s Modern Novelists, containing 
Brambletye House. 


v. 
1 vol. price 15s, 
Mr. Carne’s ‘Letters from Switzerland 
id Italy. 


"VL. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. 18s. 
Mr. Leigh Hunt’s Indicator and Companion ; ; 
a Miscellany for the Fields and the Fire-side. 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Bariingten Street; 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and John Cumming, Dublin. 


hlich 


On the Ast of Di d, price 6s. cloth, 
THE DARK LADY of DOON 
By the a of *« Stories of Waterloo,” “ Wild 
ts of the West,” &c. 
Forming the Ninth Volume of 
The Library of Romance. 

Edited by Leitch Ritchie, Esq. and containing original Works 
of Fiction, by some of the most talented Writers of the day. Each 
Volume of the Series is complete in itself, and may be had sepa- 





A. 





To be 
A Treatise on Field Fortification, 
And other Subjects comin with the Duties of the Field 
ineer. 
8. Macauley, 
Captain in cA Corps of Royat Engineers. 


Printing for James Fraser, 215, Regent Street. 
Of whom may be had, lately published, 


In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 6s. boards, 
badoes, and other Poems. 
By M. J. Chapman, Esq. 
Blackwood'’s Magazine wpe een that “ the author sings like one of 
the swans of Thames ;” er's Magazine, that “ * Barbadoes’ 
is a poem of considerable merit.” 


II, 
In 1 thick 8vo, vol. of 450 pages, price 18s. boards, 
Bailey Experience. 

The Atheneum says, that in this volume “ there is abundance 
of good sense, sound reason, and authentic facts;” and the 
Morning Herald, that it “ meets their most unequivocal commen- 
dation.’ 


Ill. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price One Guinea, boards, 
Narrative of the Expedition to Portugal, 
Under the Orders of His sSeepectes Majesty Dom Pedro, Duke 


By G. Liepd odes, a, Eon, 
Late Colonel in Service ‘aithful Majesty 
e Queen be Ferwugal 
The Times says, this mau they “* to believe, 
is the strict truth ;” and the 4, iba itis is “« < seplete lete with amusing 
matter, and written in a dash soldier-like style.” 
*,° The Third and concluding Velome of this Narrative isin a 
state of great forwardness, and will be published early in the 
Winter. 


In 1 small vol. fone, price 2s, 
The Young Enthusiast in Humble Life ; 


A Simple Story. 
a. , Literary Gasette says, f the author deserves encourage. 


Vv. 
In 1 thick vol. price 9s. boards, 


The Reform ; being the Member and the 


By sehe “Galt. 
Fraser’s Magazine for December, No. XLVIIT. 


Contains—On the Periods of the Erection of the Theban Tem- 
ple of Ammon—The Galt MSS.; The Gudewife. By the . a 
of the Annals of the Parish—Poets of the Day, rom he Third 
—Sartor Resartus (conclusion of Book 1.)—’ of the 
Northern Political Union; Mackenzie, tava, Fife— Gallery 
of Literary Characters, No. 43, with a full-length Portrait of Grant 
Thorburn (the original Lawrie Todd)—Household Servants, by 
the Author of “ Old Bailey Experience”—Old English Political 


of Durham, as « Tale-pieco—Fraser Papers 





rately, price ane 
Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill, 


ayy ey! Politicus— The last News, with Three 
—— for the Earl 
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WORKS 
Published by 
H. FISHER, R. FISHER, and P. JACKSON, LONDON. 


Sold by Simpkin and Marshall; Whittaker and Co.; and C. Tilt; Oliver and Boyd, and Oliphant, Edinburgh; Ogle, Glasgow ; 
and W. F. Wakeman, Dublin. 


rz. 
December 6th, in quarto, handsomely noma, gilt edges, 


price One Guinea, forming an elegant 
GAGE D'AMITIE, 


THE NORTHERN TOURIST, 


CONTAINING 
SEVENTY-THREE VIEWS 


or 
LAKE AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY, &c. 
IN 
WESTMORLAND, CUMBERLAND, DURHAM, and NORTHUMBERLAND; 
With Descriptions in English, French, and German. 
(EACH LANGUAGE A SEPARATE EDITION.) 


«¢ Laudable efforts are being made in the present day to render each cherished spot 
of earth ‘the mind’s familiar image.’ It cannot, therefore, excite surprise, that the 
pencil aud burin should be employed in Sean army ty lake and mountain scenery of 
‘our native land.’ With what success the attempt has been attended, let the seventy- 
three specimens of art contained in this livraison declare. The sublime and beau- 
tiful in nature—all that renders earth ‘an Eden scarce defaced ’—are here reflected 
in a mirror more potent than the wizard’s glass. This volume of native scenery 
should kindle love of country in the hearts of all; it is a faithful transcript of 
* father-land,’ on which an Englishman may look with pride. Admit it—a cheerful 
visitant—to the domestic hearth; in the Christmas festival, it will speak to you of 
your country; and in the mirth and gaiety of the New Year, it will remind you 
**tis your country still.’ 

«We wish you merry Christmasse, all, 
With pleasaunce in its train; 
And when another year comes round, 
Perchance we'll meet againe.’” 


rr. 
In Quarto, forming a splendid Table-book, containing Thirty-six highly finished 
Engravings, handsomely bound, price One Guinea, 


FISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK 
For 1834. 
With POEMS by L. E. L. 


Each kindly pledge 
Brings gentle memories of love and home, 


«¢We know not when we have seen an illustrated work so entirely in accordance 
with our taste as this. “Rich in all the glowing beauties of the East, &c. d&c.—odours, 
gems, and flowers— 1 founts and marble that can enchant the fancy 
or thrill the heart.”— Court Journal, 

** We refer our readers to the Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, for the richest treat 
the year can give them.”--The New Monthly. 

«+ Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book is a splendid affair—admirably fitted for the 
drawing-rooin table.”—The Eclectic Review. 

*« A quarto, containing a multitude of excellent plates, executed with a degree of 
skill and refinement which we have rarely seen equalled. Among the plates is a 
series of Indian Views which bear so Oriental a stamp upon them, that they com- 
pletely transport the spectator into the eastern world. The curious monumental 
remains of eastern na! » with their grotesque and pomp sculpturings; the 
peculiar sylvan and river scenery, with the placid atmosphere of the East, and the 
animal productions, buildings, and costume of the natives, are in these views ga- 
thered together, and displayed in rich and varied scenes.”—The Morning Post. 

«« This is indeed a ‘ book of beauty.’ It outshines the whole race of Annuals, and 
* makes them poor indeed.’ We can only liken this beautiful volume to those of the 
same series which have gone before it : 

* None but itself can be its parallel.’ 
We may sum up our notice by saying. that a more elegant volume for the drawing- 
room never issued from the press. ' It is completely the ladies’ book, and must win 
their po | se . is is an infinitely nobler pet than the one that tore off 
the Duchess of Gordon's eyebrow the other day.”—The Liverpool Chronicle. 


DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK FOR 
1832 and 1833. These Volumes have been reprinted during the present month, and 
may be had of all Booksellers. 

Iv. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 


with Memoirs. Vols. I. to IV., imperial octavo, Uv. 11s. 6d. each, neatly bound in 
cloth. Each volume (which ng be taken coperstaty) contains Thirty-six Portraits, 


ved in the highest style, te) aintings, in the possession of His Ma- 
jetly, the Nobility, Public Boles, ke ke 

To meet the convenience of all classes of purchasers, this valuable work is also 
published in Parts, price 2s, 6d. each, each Part containing Three Portraits and their 
respective Memoirs. (A New Edition has been recently commenced.) 


«* Few literary have ever established a better claim to —pis pete. 
age than this. Asan upon the national history, it is inestimable. t gives 





LONDON: Published every 
98, 


weet ning, Bebtin ‘Agiat for Amarin, 0. Riche tae had hien Square, London. 








to the perusal of our eventful annals an interest a hundred-fold greater than that 
which they possess without such an auxiliary.”—Morning Herald. 


** The collection will go down to posterity a monument of the mighty and diver. 
sified power of intellect which throbbed in Britain during our day. What a tumul- 
tuous flood of proud emotions sweep through the t, as we turn from one illus. 
trious effigy to the other! Finally, the work is as extraordinary in regard to jt; 
cheapness, as the elegance of its execution.” —Court Journal. 


Vv. 


Just published, uniform in size with Miss Edgeworth’s Tales and Novels, and to be 
completed in about Eight Monthly Volumes, price 5s. each, handsomely bound in 
cloth, Vol. I. (Vol. II. early in December) of a new, cheap, and elegant’ edition of 


THE WORKS OF HANNAH MORE, 
WITH NOTES, AND A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 


No writer of the past or present age has equalled Hannah More in the application 
of great talents to the improvement of society, through all its distinctions, ~ the 
humblest to the most exalted station in life. Her works have, indeed, in a very 
striking manner, and to an extraordinary extent, given a new and most important 
feature to the moral character of the nation she adorned. 


The venerable Bishop Porteus, in a charge delivered to the clergy of his diocese, 
in 1798, having noticed the exertions made by different pious writers to excite the 
spirit of religion, says—‘‘ To these it would now be injustice not to add the name of 
another highly approved author, Mrs. Hannah More, whose extraordinary and ver- 
satile talents can equally accommodate themselves to the cottage and the palace; who, 
while she is diffusing among the lower orders of the people an infinity of little religi- 
ous tracts, calculated to reform and comfort them in this world, and to save them in 
the next, is at the same time applying all the powers of a vigorous and highly culti- 
— mind to the instruction, improvement, and delight of the most exalted ‘of 

er Own sex.” 


This edition of Mrs. More’s Works will comprise Stories for Persons in the Mid- 
dle Ranks; Tales for the Common People; Thoughts on the Importance of the 
Manners of the Great; Strictures on the Modern System of Female Education; 
Hints towards forming the Character of a Young Princess; Sacred Dramas; Poeti- 
cal and Dramatic pieces, &c., and will have the advantage of occasional Notes, ren- 
dered necessary by frequent personal observations, lo allusions, and temporary 
incidents. To Vol. I. will be prefixed a copious Biographical Introduction, con- 
—_ many interesting anecdotes illustrative of the history of Hannah More and 

er frien ° 


The pictorial embellishments will include a Portrait of the Author, a View of 
aap ‘Wood, and a series of elegant Vignette Titles, engraved on steel, from origi- 
lesigns, 


VI. 
Shortly, in a neat Pocket Volume, Silk, 4s.—Cloth, 3s. 


WILBERFORCE’S PRACTICAL VIEW OF 
SS ; with a Memoir, by the Rev. Thomas Price. (Ask for Fisher's 
edition. 

«*T feel it to be a debt of gratitude, which I owe to God and to man, to take this 
affecting opportunity of stating, that to the unsought and unexpected introduction 
of Mr. Wilberforce’s book, on ‘ Practical Christianity,’ I owe, through God's mercy, 
the first sacred impression which I ever received, as to the spiritual nature of the 

ospel system, the vital character of personal religion, the corruption of the human 
eart, te the way of salvation by Jesus Christ.”—Memoirs of the Rev. Legh Rigi- 
mond, p. 27+ 


vir. 
TO STUDENTS, &, 


STUART’S COMMENTARY ON THE HE- 
BREWS. 
By the Reve MOSES STUART, M.A. 

Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary at Andover, United 
States; republished under the care of E. Henderson, Doct. Philos. 1 Vol. 8vo. 14s. 
cloth. 

«Mr. Stuart is a thorough Biblical scholar, and has laid every denomination of 
Christians under great obligations.”—Methodist Magazine. 


‘VIrr. 
THE REV. W. TROLLOPE’S IMPROVED 


WALKER’S KEY to the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture 
Proper Names. A new and improved edition, particularly adapted for Schoolmas- 
ters, Students, &c. vo. price 4s. uniform with Fisher's improved edition of Wal- 
ker’s Pronouncing Dictionary. 


«Mr. Trollope’s notes and explanations make this useful book still more useful 
and a. acceptable, both to schools and to persons whose education has not 
been classical.”—British Magazine. 

«* This is a work of great, acknowledged utility, not only to students, but to all 
heads of families who are accustomed to read the Scriptures at domestic worship; 
and especially to those whose office it is to read the ptures in public congrega- 
tions, and to deliver discourses founded upon them. It is ly improved by 
the learned editor, and may be safely and strongly recommended to general atten- 
tion.” — Methodist Magazine. 


» by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7,Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulion Street, Oxford Street. a 
Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill—A. Black, Béinburgh—Smith and Sou, D, Robertson 


» and Patterson and Ruthergien, Glasgow—a 
J. MOYES, @, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 








much 
at all 


cially 





